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contributions of 


UOP RESEARCH 


oil makes 
green thumbs 
greener... 


We take a lot of things from old mother earth. Today with the help 
of petroleum and its modern technology we put many of them back 
as fertilizers, soil conditioners and weed killers. Also derived from oil are fuels 
to power the mechanized farm implements that help produce our 
abundant food supply. Thus, petroleum and processing technology make 
major contributions to the miracles of modern agriculture. 
A pioneer in refining research, UOP has developed a wide range 
of processes to make new and better products from petroleum. 
These UOP developments are producing important petrochemicals and fuels . 


playing a key role in the economic growth of the entire Free World. 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY oes praines. it.. us.a. 


WHERE RESEARCH TODAY MEANS PROGRESS TOMORROW 





Unretouched time exposure shows Echo | communications satellite (long 
line) crossing heavens right to left. Shorter lines are stars ‘in motion.” 


oast of Florida 


we use all of the arts of communication to serve you better 


Our job is providing communica- 
tions of all kinds, wherever needed— 
whether in the northern snows to flash 
word of possible enemy missile attack, 
or in business. or in your home. 

If we can’t fill your needs off the 
shelf, then we'll start fresh and create 
the answer to your problem. We've 
done that hundreds of times. 

We began transatlantic radio tele- 
phone service in 1927. 

We developed the world’s first un- 
dersea telephone cables to speed large 


numbers of calls between continents. 


We recently handled the world’s first 
telephone conversation via satellite. 
And we have started development of a 
world-wide communications system 
employing satellites. 

When industry and government 
needed a way of gathering huge 
amounts of coded information from 
distant points, we were ready with our 
vast telephone network and Data- 
Phone, which transmits at extremely 
high speeds. 


And so it goes—Long Distance serv- 
ice, Direct Distance Dialing. the Tran- 
sistor, the Solar Battery 
of firsts in science and communication 
which goes back to the invention of the 
telephone itself, 


a succession 


the fin- 
est, most dependable anywhere —are 


Universal communications 
what we deliver. Inside, for home or 
ofhce or plant. Outside. on land. or 
under the sea. or through the air, or 
into space. 


We invite inquiries. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (| &’ 
we A 





AVCO-PRODUCED NOSE CONE FOR ATLAS 


CREATING HEAT SHIELDS FOR ICBM NOSE CONES. 
From Avco comes a whole new family of materials to meet varied 


re-entry conditions encountered by nose cone, satellite or space 
probe. Among them: Avcoite, a reinforced quartz... Avcoat, a 
special all-plastic... and the newest, Avcomet. Avco capabilities 
also determine the best shapes for re-entry vehicles. 


AVCO CORPORATION, 750 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW A VoO 


UNUSUAL CAREER OPPORTUNITIES FOR QUALIFIED SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS ... WRITE AVCO TODAY, 
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SIDE LINES 


“Small W orld” 


“THE WORLD is getting to be a 
smaller place every minute,” 
George Henry says thoughtfully, 
“and that includes the world of 
investment. I think American in- 
vestors should take advantage of 
it.’ Of like mind, we herewith 
introduce Columnist 
George Henry, whose views you 
will be finding in these pages from 
time to time. 

George Henry 
comes by his in- 
terest in foreign 
securities natu- 
rally. Hungarian 
born and British 
educated, Henry is 
an intense, ener- 
getic fellow, whose 
interest in foreign 
securities dates 
from his teens. It 
grew into full 
flower when he 
went to work fo: 
the British in- 
vestment banking 
house of Singer & 

Friedlander, prominent in the field 
of international securities. That 
job kept him hotfooting it all over 
the British Isles, France, Switzer- 
land and the Low Countries, 
looking first-hand at European 
business and markets. Out of that 
experience he developed friend- 
ships and_ confidential 
which he still cherishes 

Backing up practical experience 
with some theoretical planning, 
Henry studied money, banking and 
international finance at the world- 
famous London School of Eco- 
nomics. His first taste of journal- 
ism came after the war when he 
wrote a weekly financial column for 
the Irish Press under the pseu- 
donym “Market Man.” 

Main Street, U.S.A. Henry first 
visited the United States in 1950, 
and, he says, “It was love at first 
sight.” The very next spring he 
was back in the States for good 
and continuing his work in for- 
eign securities. After two years 
with Hirsch & Company, he spent 
four with Wertheim & Company 
In 1957 he moved to his present 
berth as specialist in sterling area 
securities for Carl Marks & Co., 
where he trades in, analyzes and 
gives advice on all securities in 


occasional 


sources 
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countries whose currencies are 
based on the pound. To do this 
well, he keeps an eye on all foreign 
stocks. 

To Americans who are inter- 
ested in buying foreign stocks, 
George Henry has words of cau- 
tion. “You cannot,” he warns, 
“judge foreign markets or com- 
panies by American standards 

You cannot apply 
the values of Main 
Street, U.S.A. to 
foreign invest- 
ments.” For that 
reason, he finds 
it necessary to 
spend a great deal 
of time on “intro- 
ductory generali- 
zations” before 
getting down to 
brass tacks with 
investors about 
the “meat of for- 
eign companies.” 
“There are al- 
ways risks in for- 
eign investments,” 
says Henry, “that do not apply to 
domestic securities. But they are 
often well worth accepting, since 
foreign securities often offer con- 
siderably greater investment op- 
portunities than are available in 
the States. But you have to do 
your analysis thoroughly on a com- 
pany-by-company, issue-by-issue 
basis—and with the country’s po- 
litical and economic background 
always in mind.” 

Information Please. Getting the 
information he needs about foreign 
securities, says Henry, is no longer 
the job it once was. “The prob- 
lem today,” he says ruefully, “is 
keeping up with it all.” Charac- 
teristically, his desk and office are 
piled high with foreign papers, in- 
dustry reports and_ confidential 
stock memoranda. But Henry, no 
man to trust second hand informa- 
tion, also keeps up a running bar- 
rage of cables and trans-Atlantic 
telephone calls to check up on 
situations he considers interesting 
and profitable. 

In coming months, George Henry 
will be on hand to give you news 
of new developments in foreign 
securities. We think you will find 
his occasional column interesting 
and profitable reading 
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* THE CHANGE-OVER PLAN 

We take over all of your present truck 

ind maintenance problems, help you 

reorganize your truck facilities and per- 

sonnel. We supply you with new vehicles, 

engineered and painted to your exact 

requirements, or will buy and recondi- 

ton your present feet 

® THE ADD-A-TRUCK PLAN 

As your business expands. don't use vital 
vital for more trucks, lease new ones 

as nec de d 

* THE TRUCK RETIREMENT PLAN 

As each truck in your fleet needs replace- 

ment, instead of buying a new one, lease 
In a few years all your vehicles are 

leased 

@ THE PILOT PLAN 

Instead of switching from ownership to 

in all locations, select one loca- 

tion (or division) for a “pilot’’ operation 

using full-service leased trucks, compar- 

ing costs and headaches with trucks 

which you still own and maintain 


easing 


Lease a new CHEVROLET or other fine truck. 
No investment, no upkeep, no headaches. 





LEASE FOR PROFIT—NATIONALEASE full- 
service truckleasing supplies everything 
but the driver. Licensed, insured trucks, en- 
gineered and painted to your needs, gar- 
aged and expertiy maintained. ONE in- 
voice, NO worries. Devote your full time, 
ALL your capital to your own business! 


National know-how, local 
controls—write for literature 


NATIONAL TRUCK 
LEASING SYSTEM 
Serving Principal Cities 


Nationa|lease 
No in the U.S. and Canada 
23 E. Jackson Bivd., Suite R-4 Chicago, Ill. 








Which. 


nationalease 

plan fits 
your 
trucking 











READERS SAY 


Monopoly rvs. Freedom 


Sir: May I congratulate you on your 
editorial, “Monopoly vs. Freedom” 
(Forses, Mar. 1)? The silence of some 
Republican publications regarding this 
notorious price-fixing scandal has been 
deafening. Your forthright treatment of 
the subject cannot fail to commend itself 
to your readers, most of whom undoubt- 
edly are interested in impartial and ob- 
jective reporting 

RosBert WILKINSON 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Sir: Your excellent editorial, “Monop- 
oly vs. Freedom,” should be read and 
re-read by every businessman 

It is becoming more and more apparent 
that the real threat to our free enterprise 
system is our own abuse of it. We cannot 
have the advantages of the competitive 
system if we circumvent competition in- 
stead of meeting it 

Paut CowcILt 
Encinitas, Calif 


Sir: Your editorial “Freedom vs. Mo- 
nopoly”—Amen! 
ARTHUR H. MotLey 
President, 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
New York, N.Y 


More Love’s Lament 


Sir: I enjoyed reading “Love's Lament” 
(Forses, Mar. 1). Mr. Love has something 
to lament about indeed for imports con- 
tinue to rise every year. 

The textile industry has done its share 
in meeting its problems. Technological 
improvements and innovations have been 
among the greatest of any industry; cost 
of production has been lowered; marginal 
producers have shut down; and excess 
capacity has fallen. Yet the Government 
turns a deaf ear to the pleas of our textile 
men. 

Is it right for a textile producer in 
Hong Kong to buy US. cotton 8 cents a 
pound cheaper than an American mill 
can, fabricate it into yarn or cloth using 
25- or 35-cent-an-hour labor, where in 
the U.S. the same labor costs $1.25 to 
$1.50 an hour, and then ship it back into 
the United States. substantially under- 
cutting American prices? Unless you're a 
Japanese or Hong Kong textile producer, 
the answer will be a definite “no.” 

Ropert A. RAGAN 
Chapel Hill, N.C 


Sir: Spencer Love's remarks about the 
textile squeeze are quite true. Over-all 
textile data fail to show that wool broad- 
woven textile imports are 20% of domes- 
tic production, carpet imports over 25%, 
silk textile imports over 200% 

Moreover, if the rate of increase in im- 
ports recorded in the last three years 
continues, domestic broadwoven produc- 
tion would be completely displaced by 
1965. .. . You should also note that such 
skyrocketing imports discourage the in- 
vestment by mills so necessary to keep 


pace with advanced technology gains. 
—Wiu1aM F. Suttivan 
Boston, Mass. 


is Others See Us 


Str: Your statement in the Mar. 1 
issue (Fact & Comment, “Where Are the 
Tourists?”), that the British tourist can 
take only £250 from England is erro- 
neous. Since October 1959, the British 
tourist has been allowed unlimited funds 
to travel abroad. The £250 figure simply 
marks the point at which applications 
are dealt with by the Bank of England 
instead of the applicant’s own bank, this 
being a measure for protection against 
the unauthorized export of capital from 
Britain 

CHRISTINE L. WRIGHT 
British Information Service 
New York, N.Y 


Sir: .. . I would like to add comment 
to the problem facing the U.S.A. in get- 
ting tourists by saying what frightens off 
bona-fide middle-income Britishers 
from coming . 

Distances between big places of in- 
terest in the U.S.A. are great and much 
money is required to get about .. . Trans- 
Atlantic travel is the biggest price-fixing 
ring in the world, with all nations joining 
in the jackpot take Hollywood has 
tended to show us that only millionaires 
can afford to eat in restaurants Can 
you see my point? 

GEOFFREY ADAMS 
Dorset, England 


Pride and Price 


Str: Readers of your magazine have 
drawn our attention to an article in your 
Mar. 15 issue (Trends & Tangents) 
which reads: “To bolster national ego and 
further divorce itself from the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, the Union of 
South Africa last month changed its 
basic currency unit from the pound to a 
new “rand,” worth $1.40. 

The change of currency was contem- 
plated as early as 1932, long before Com- 
monwealth membership became an issue 
You do state that the cost of conversion 
is some $28 million. Do you sincerely 
believe that any country would spend 
that much money just “to bolster national 
ean nae 

—PETER JEFFRIES 
Information Service of 
South Africa 
New York, N.Y. 


Thermonuclear War 


Sir: Your summary of the Herman 
Kahn book on_ thermonuclear’ wa! 
(Forses, Mar. 15) was clear and concise 
But your editorial comment that wishful 
thinking will not make nuclear war 
avoidable is a cliche 

Kahn, the Russians and you, it seems 
to me, are the wishful thinkers. You pre- 
tend that the same old responses are ade- 
quate to an entirely new challenge. You 
deny a new element has entered in. Thus, 
you plan wistfully for a “limited” war, 
one within the range of your previous 
experience. 

If we were able to convince ourselves 
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OUR 116TH YEAR OF PROGRESS 


RECREATION HEALTH EDUCATION DEFENSE 


Brunswick Corporation is serving the field of Brunswick is helping to meet world health Brunswick's School Equipment Division Serving nationa! security, Brunswick's 
recreation through these divisions: Bowling needs through its Aloe Division, manufac has pioneered new design concepts in Defense Products Division designs, 
MacGregor Sport Products; Owens Yacht; turers and distributors of equipment and classroom furniture and gymnasium Jevelops, and manufactures metal and 
Brunswick Boats; Red Head; and Brunswick supplies for physicians, hospitals, and equipment to keep pace with the nation’s plastic component parts for guided mis- 
Sports Products. scientific laboratories. expanding educational requirements siles and space craft 


Here's the record of our progress/ 
Net Sales $359,861,000 $294,799,000 $237,478,000 $166,750,000 
Earnings (before taxes) $ 79,160,000 $ 58,153,000 $ 33,723,000 $ 17,704,000 
Net Earnings (after taxes) $* 37,995,000 $ 27,910,000 $ 15,308,000 $ 8,157,000 
Total Assets $530,375,000 $360,965,000 $235,487,000 $129,549,000 
Working Capital 3148,868,000 $ 90,365,000 $ 66,492,000 $ 40,143,000 
Shareholders’ Equity $141,912,000  $104,962,000 $ 59,155,000 $ 35,936,000 
Number of Shareholders 38,942 18,258 7,050 3,938 


Dividend Record—Common: 
Cash $ 5,296,000 $ 3,802,000 $ 1,857,000 $ 881,000 
Stock — — — 5% 


Stock Splits 2 FOR 1 3 for 1 4 for 3 2 for 1 


Data for com pa nise acc ng-of- interests wens and Larson 
n 


— wired on « ares ra bass Aloe ( 
have been included for all periods. Data for all other acquired companies have bee 
cluded only from the respective dates of acquisition 


EPEC Shareholders... 


If you wish to have a copy of An Important Announcement 
Brunswick's annual report, write to 
; The annual shareholders’ meeting 

, Arthur R. Cahill i will convene at Chicago's 
Vice President — Finance = McCormick Place auditorium on 

R6. 62: Brunswick Corporation Monday, April 17th, 10:00 a.m 
Dept. B6, 623 a ny — Owens and Brunswick boats and 
icago 0, Linois exhibits of other Brunswick 


i 2 { »roducts will be on display in outer 
annenn J 4 lobby, McCormick Place theater 
President 
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Should there be 
a Withholding Tax 
on Dividends? 








It’s one of the most challenging 
questions of today—and you'll find 
some illuminating answers in an ar- 
ticle by L. C. May, Treasurer, 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, in the March issue of THE 
EXCHANGE Magazine. He discusses 
the many problems of such a tax 
withholding plan. You won’t want 
to miss this analysis of a develop- 
ment that could affect millions of 
shareowners. 


Autodom’s Most Pressing 
Problems 

Why has the automobile industry 
been having profit-margin problems 
of late? Are there too many models, 
makes and styles? Can flexibility of 
production solve the problems? 
You'll find a clear, terse evaluation 
of the car market in a fact-filled 
article by John Quirt, “Production 
Flexibility—a Fresh Approach to 
the New Car Market.” It’s only in 
THE EXCHANGE Magazine. 


Profits and Rockets 
How have changes in technological 
warfare affected our defense industry? 
Why has one leading aircraft maker 
switched completely from aircraft to 
missiles? You'll find some clear-cut 
answers and see how the company is 
making out in “Martin and the Mis- 








sile Age,”’ by William B. Bergen, 
President, The Martin Company. 

The Lot of Odd-lot Investors 
What was the investment score for 
1960's ‘‘odd-lotters’’— investors who 
buy or sell one to 99 shares of issues 
traded in 100-share units? What 
stocks did they prefer to buy? How 
did their choices compare with those 
of round-lot buyers? Find out in 
“The 1960 Odd-lot Investor” in THE 
EXCHANGE Magazine. 

How Do College Portfolios 
Compare With Yours? 
Leading universities are among the 
nation’s most prominent investors. 
How do they distribute their invest- 
ment funds? Which industries are 
topmost? You'll find many interest- 
ing and enlightening facts about the 
selections of four major universities 
in the current issue of THE EXCH ANGE 
Magazine. It’s worth reading, worth 

studying. 

Many Other Features 

THE EXCHANGE Magazine contains 
many articles of interest to inves- 
tors—and you can get it by sub- 
scription only. It is not available at 
newsstands. Tostart with the March 
issue —and to help you keep abreast 
of financial news — mail the coupon. 
For only $1.50 you will receive THE 
EXCHANGE Magazine for 12 months. 








Dea 
| THE EXCHANGE Magazine. Dept. 7 | 
| 11 Wall Street, New York 5, N.\ | 
| Enclosed is $1.50 (cheek. cash, money order | 
Please enter a year’s subscription to THE EXCHANGI 
Magazine. 
| | 
| | 
1 Name : = 
| | 
| ADDRESS —__ — — = ae | 
| | 
| CUTy _ZONt STATI = | 
Hh ceases ete sets cei came ce eer dnb ths een Seth etnip one etn eas time ae cates ceall 












that a nuclear war is truly “unthinkable,” 
we'd start thinking about how to focus 
the energies of the capitalist system on 
the problem of world poverty, disease 
and ignorance. We'd stop being scared to 
death of the Russians—and start acting 
on our own initiative. 

JOHN H. DAVENPORT 
Levittown, N.Y. 


Sir: I am appalled at the editorial en- 
titled “Atomic Realities’ (Forses. Mar 
15). The prospect of 40 million dead, o1 
any fraction of that, is completely re- 
pugnant to any sensitive human being 
Anyone who claims to be a Christian 
cannot consider this possibility 
Instead of the sophisticated casuistry in 
which Mr. Kahn indulges, we should be 
tripling our efforts to put not onl) 
thermonuclear war, but all war, in th 
course of ultimate extinction 
CLARENCE F. Avey 
Springfield, Mass 


Author Kahn does not argue for atomic 
varfare; he simply regards it as a possi- 
bility which the U.S. cannot gnore Ep 


Cash Flow Analyses 


Sir: In your editorial. “Dividends: Still 
Rising” (Forses, Feb. 1). you advance the 
question: how can dividends have in- 
creased 55% since 1951 when net profits 
have increased only 18°? You answe: 
by pointing out the great increase in cash 
generated from depreciation, and by suv- 
porting those analysts who “regard cash 
flow as a better measure” of corporat 
health than “sheer earnings.” 

This approach is reminiscent of a few 
union wage negotiators who argue that 
depreciation charges are a disguise for 
profit. In the long run, no amount of de- 
preciation can compensate for reduced 
profit 

WiciiaM C. GaeEeNnt 
Dover, Mass 


FORBES point was simply this: a higl 
vate of cash flow lessens the need to 
finance capital spending out of retained 
earnings. Hence a higher payout fron 


net earnings becomes possible—Epb 
Indexes: New and Old 


Sir: Your new index will, indeed, be 
superior to your old one. I compared 
them and found two very significant dil 
ferences. First, the new index peaks, and 
hence shows a coming downturn in the 
economy, at different times—12 months 
earlier in the 1955-56 instance, 15 months 
earlier in the 1959-60 case. Second is 
the matter of the level of the peaks. The 
old index implied that business in late 
1960 was perhaps 10% better than in 1955 
(140 vs. 128), while the new index peaked 
at about the same level. Both seem to 
me significant differences. 

I continue to find your magazine 
worthwhile after a number of years. I 
would be interested in seeing a somewhat 
better balance between the “fundamen- 
tal” columnists and Mr. Schulz, alone 
among the “technical” analysts. 

C. F. Bett, Jr 


Tarzana, Calif 
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COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


COMPANY AND SUBSIDIARIES 


In three primary areas—Finance, Insurance, Manufacturing—Commercial Credit 
subsidiaries provide a wide variety of services and products that contribute to 
the growth of American business and the well-being of American families . . . 


CAPITAL FUNDS OVER $250,000,000 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM FIVE YEARS OF GROWTH 


1960 1955 
GROSS INCOME $ 216 549607 $ 145 235 738 


NET INCOME: 
Net income before interest and discount charges $ 126 264151 $ 79 119 292 
Interest and discount charges 71 868 626 24 922 052 
Net income from current operations, before taxes $ 54395525 $ 54 197 240 
United States and Canadian income taxes 25 524 179 28 012 310 


= 4 
Co we 
2 


* 
2 4 
“ i) 


4 


4 
INUFACTUR 


FINANCE 
Wholesale Financing 
Instalment Financing 
Business Loans 


Equipment Financing 
and Leasing 


Fleet Lease Financing 
Rediscounting 
Personal Loans 
Factoring 








Net income credited to earned surplus $ 26 184 930 
Net income per share on common stock iy $5 2 
Common shares outstanding at end of period 5 100 329 5 015 516 
RESERVES: 
INSURANCE Reserve for losses on receivables $ 22777051 $ 16 385 073 
Automobile Insurance 
Commercial Credit Insurance 


Health and Accident 
Insurance 


Unearned income on instalment receivables 115 503 148 63 488 898 
Unearned premiums—Insurance Companies ; 34 352 457 : 37 647 870 


Available for credit to future operations $ 172 632656 $ 117 521 841 
Operations shown separately are, briefly —_ ™ 
FINANCE COMPANIES: 

Gross Receivables acquired $4 287 919 187 $3 677 241 749 
Receivables outstanding December 31 


Automobile retail and wholesale $ 902 464966 $ 904 105 274 
Mobile home, appliance and other retail and wholesale 213 530 153 136 917 238 


Credit Life Insurance 


MANUFACTURING 
Pork Products 
Metal Products 


Heavy Machinery 
and Castings 


Malleable, Gray Iron and 
Brass Pipe Fittings 


Metal Specialties 


Roller and Ball Bearing 
Equipment 


Machine Tools 


Farm equipment retail and wholesale 250 734 096 

Factoring 163 280 198 71 571 058 

Business Loans—accounts receivable 106 264 501 69 701 102 

Fleet Leasing 47 005 211 

Industrial equipment 58 915 430 9 606 561 

Personal or direct loan __158 863 082 51 186 065 
$1 901 057 637 $1 243 087 298 

Sundry (principally unclassified items) __ 6 002 646 4 458 537 


Total $1 907 060 283 $1 247 545 835 
Net income of Finance Companies $ 16704890 $ 15 628 251 


INSURANCE COMPANIES: 
Written premiums, prior to reinsurance $ 40 857 351 $ 47 056 317 
Earned premiums 38 581 860 38 663 845 
Net income (including Cavalier Life 
Insurance Co.) 9 788 774 5 877 336 
MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: 
Net sales $ 129 200097 $ 117 992 005 
Net income 2 377 682 4 679 343 


Toy Specialties 
Pyrotechnics 
Printing Machinery 
Valves 


Copies of our 49th Annual Report available upon request. 
Write: Commercial Crédit Company, Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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A. H. ROBINS finds 
the formula for fast growth 


in VIRGIN 


A. H. Robins’ newest plant, built in 1953, has already had four 
additions and a fifth has just been completed . . . to give a total 
of over 200,000 sq. ft. For future expansion, Robins owns another 
290 acres around Richmond 


In 1936, A. H. Robins Co., Inc. of Richmond, 
Virginia, had a staff of 6 people. Today, with 
more than 1,000 employees, the company 
turns out 650,000,000 tablets and capsules a 
year, plus enough elixirs to float a hospital 
ship! On a basis of prescribed drugs, Robins 
—o is now in the top ten in the pharmaceutical 
About 6°; of Robins’gross is invested in research .. . . ° , J a2 : 
this figure will be increased. Many research men come field. Operations are now world-wide, with 
from The Medical College of Virginia, The University of . : 3 Yanad: " , ‘ ic thi 
awe agg) gj tee rn yt Nee er pe ny toh plants in C anada, England and Mexico, while 
Virginia colleges Virginia’s ice-free ports serve overseas 
markets. 


Robins’ rapid expansion stems from 
wise management, vigorous research . . . and 
from the business climate of Virginia, where 
fair tax laws and a pro-industry attitude 
encourage fast, sound growth. Find out 
more about the growth potential in Virginia. 
In confidence, phone, wire or write... 


C. M. NICHOLSON, Jr., Commissioner 
Division of Industrial Development and Planning 
' , ae ‘ 8 Virginia Dept. of Conservation 
tmost care an precision are needed in production of and Economic Develooment 
ethical drugs. Skilled Virginians maintain Robins : 
reputation for quality E. Claiborne Robins, president toom S03-FB State Office Bldg., Richmond 19, \ 
says, ‘What I’m proudest of are the folks who work Phone: MIlion 4-4111, Ext. 2255 


for us 


You, too,can find these...and many Vir INIA 
other great competitive advantages in G 
... aeWonderful place 


to play or work 
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“With all thy getting get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


Report From Italy: 





THE NEW RISORGIMENTO 


%oME—In Italy and France these days there is an im- 
“Self-confi- 


Businessmen, who only a few 


pressive new spirit among businessmen 
dence’ is the word for it 
years ago felt that their survival depended on import bar- 
riers and tight cartels, now eagerly seek out new markets 
abroad and calmly face foreign competition at home 
Bowing to the resurgent historical trend toward Euro- 
pean unity. both countries accepted the economic con- 
ditions of the Common Market. Their compliance was 
grudging and timorous at first. But. in the end. both 
nations flung open the ancient doors of protectionisn 
They let the fresh breezes of con petitior blow on thei: 


artificially sheltered industries. Far from catching pneu- 


monia, French and Italian businessmen found the draughts 
surprisingly invigorating. In Janua 1959 the first trade 
restrictions came off Since then France's exports have 
soared from an annual rate of $4.4 billion to $6.9 billion 


Italy’s from $2.6 billion to $3.7 billion. Today there are 


British or West 


German salesmen cannot expect to rub shoulders witl 


} 


zeW places in the world where 
Italian and French rivals 
It is Italy whose new mood of business self-confidence 


Wester: 


European nation except for Spain, Italy long remained 


is the most striking. More than any other 
outside the prosperous mainstream of 20th century eco- 
nomics. Suddenly, Italy’s economy has come to life. The 
country has experienced a risorgimento in the industrial 
field hardly less dramatic than the political 
one it produced in the mid-19th century. From 
being an exporter mainly of textiles and food- 
stuffs, Italy has become a major contender in 
such highly technical fields as machine tools, 
office machinery and steel. 

The $1.3 billion in Marshall Plan aid first 
brought Italian industry out of its war-shocked 
condition. Common Market free-trade policies 
gave it the impetus to modernize and become 


really competitive. The results are most im- 
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Prime Minister Fanfani 


pressive. Both national income and industrial productio 
doubled between 1950 and 1959: last year national income 
Aut ) 


output has more than doubled since 1955. Steel capacity is 


went up another 7.5 industrial production, 15 


three times what it was before the war. Agriculture no 


longer dominates the economy as it did until a decade ago 


STABILITY ACHIEVED 


Moreove inflation-wracked Italian « 


has achieved stability since 1947 the in 
been stabilize inflationary pressures Nave been 
check by 1 productivity and by the 
M 
1 
lustrial expans 

stab lity has been a spotty but notable rise in 

living. A mass consumer market has been 
onsumption expenditures of $17.5 billion in 1959 
i full third highe: than in 1954; not only are Italians buy- 
ng the usual household goods but luxury items such a 
radios, television sets (one Italian family in eight ow: 
a TV set) and jewelry. Even the food habits of Italians 
have changed: meat consumption has about doubled from 


Traffic jams bea 


prewal 7 unpleasant testimony to the 
prosperity of the Italian auto industry 

The spirit of change and of competition has not even 

by-passed the government-controlled corpora- 

tions, Italy’s anachronistic reminder of Mus- 

solini’s corporative state. Biggest of these state 

enterprises is the unwieldly Institute for In- 

dustrial Reconstruction (IRI). IRI reportedly 

owns 30° of the country’s industrial capital 

Hardly less influential is ENI, the $2-billion 

petroleum complex owned by the state and 

bossed by flamboyant, ambitious Enrico Mattei 

Genuine free enterprise these corporations 


may not be, but their managerial class is sur- 
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prisingly geared to the concept of profit-making rather 
than of mere empire-building. The state-owned enter- 
prises, like private businesses, are learning to live 
in a competitive economy. For as import quotas are 
removed and tariffs reduced, the near monopolies of Fiat 
in automobiles (75°), Montecatini in chemicals (70° ) 
and Snia Viscosa in synthetic fibers (80°.) are slowly 
becoming a thing of the past. 

Another source of competition in recent years has been 
the flood of foreign capital into the country. From a 
meager $17 million in 1953, foreign investment mush- 
roomed to an annual $250 million last year. U.S. capital, 
for example, has gone into pharmaceuticals, petroleum 
and chemicals. Such huge American businesses as Mon- 
santo Chemical, Raytheon and Standard Oil (N.J.) have 
already set up shop in Italy. Italy has also invested 
ibroad. Office equipment maker Olivetti has acquired a 
controlling interest in the U.S.” Underwood Corp. Othe 
Italian firms are investing many millions of dollars in 
South America, the Middle East and Africa. 


THE PROBLEMS REMAIN 


It is true, of course, that not everything is sunny unde: 
Italy’s economic skies. Only the most superficial observe: 
would conclude that it was. A feeling of apprehension 
has entered the industrial scene in recent months. It is 
generally feared by Italian businessmen that the boom 
may be leveling off because of an increasing deficit trade 
balance (which doubled in 1960 to about $1 billion). 

And, in spite of Italy's tremendous economic growth 
it is still a country beset with many serious problems 
The focal point of the country’s ills is the chronically 
depressed South, that part of Italy below Rome known 
as the Mezzogiorno, plus Sicily and Sardinia. Milan, for 
example, with only 5‘; of Italy’s total population, makes 
up 20°, of the gross national product. Rome’s smartly 
dressed women have thei counterpart In peasant women 
laboring under burdens just a few miles to the south. 

Historically cursed with too many people, a bad climate 
and rugged topography, the South has always been Italy's 
blight. As far back as the Roman Empire. The unification 
of Italy 100 years ago brought together two worlds so 
different in climate, culture and history, that it was hard 
to imagine them a part of the same country. Still today 
the South remains virtually apart, not partaking equit- 
ibly in the dynamic rebirth of 
Italy. About 19 million of the 50 
million Italians are crowded into 
the Mezzogiorno and the islands, 
and a full one quarter of them 
are illiterate. The great ma- 
jority of Italy’s 1.5 million un- 
employed are found here; you see 
them standing all day long around 
the piazzas 

Since the end of the war, the 
Italian government has tried to 
improve the lot of the southern 
farmer; billions of dollars have 
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Boiler on route to nuclear power 
plant in southern Italy 


been spent on agricultural reform. A good part of Italy’s 
ten-year $5.6-billion program for the development of em- 
ployment and income (the Vanoni Plan) is being spent for 
agricultural improvement. In 1947 the government under- 
took a huge program of breaking up the old estates and re- 
distributing them to the peasants. But the South is still 
a drain on the resources of the North, is still consuming 
more than it earns, unable to accumulate capital. And 
agriculture, the South’s chief means of livelihood, re- 


mains chronically depressed. 


RIGHT, LEFT OR CENTER? 


A cause of worry, too, is Italy’s unsteady political 
Since the end of World War II, large-scale 


programs of economic and social reform have actually 


balance. 


been in the works, but much of their effectiveness has 
been diluted by the instability and internal conflicts of 
the various governments. Since 1953 the ruling Chris- 
tian Democratic Party has lacked a majority, has been 
hard pressed from both the right and left 

The most serious impediment to a stable government 
has been fear of the Communist Party, the largest outside 
the Iron Curtain, with almost 25°: of the Italian vote 
To be sure, the Italian Communist may differ from the 
Kremlin variety. Yet the Party, itself, is well-organized 
and powerful, and it is the fear of its strength that has, 
until recently, forced a kind of grudging unity between 
the center and right-wing elements. But in Italy part 
of the “Right” is far to the right indeed and includes neo- 
Fascist elements (anti-Fascist riots erupted all over Italy 
last summer). Thus badly needed reforms have often 
been sabotaged or postponed. 

To Premier Amintore Fanfani, as to Alcide de Gasperi 
before him, the best solution would be an “opening to 
the Left,” specifically to Pietro Nenni’s Socialists. Be- 
cause of past Socialist ties with the Communist Party, 
however, the Church has been opposed to this kind of 
alliance. Several governments have been toppled on this 
very question 

But isolating the Nenni Socialists only served to drive 
them into the arms of the Communists. As a result, the 
Christian Democrats and the Socialists have begun work- 


ing together in local governments at such places as Milan 


Genoa and Florence. A new and more stable balance may 


thus be in the making in Italian politics, but at the 

moment things remain precarious 

In the light of all these prob- 

lems, it would be wrong to assume 

from the surging industrial statis- 

tics that Italy’s problems have all 

been solved. The problems are 

centuries old; the new economic 

vitality began to show _ itself 

barely a decade ago. But cer- 

tainly the new atmosphere of 

self-confidence, of an economic 

risorgimento, bodes well for fairly 

rapid and hopeful progress in the 
future. 
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BURROUGHS CORPORATION ANNOUNCES 


THE BS5000,WHICH SETS NEW STANDARDS 
IN PROBLEM SOLVING & DATA PROCESSING 


The new Burroughs B 5000 Information Processing 
System is marked by dramatically different machine 
logic and language. It is a decided departure from con- 
ventional computer concepts and sets: 


NEW STANDARDS OF PROGRAMMING EFFICIENCY. The 
B 5000 is the first system specifically designed for efficient 
use of ALGOL and COBOL. It compiles 20-50 times faster 
than any other computers. Result: unprecedented savings 
in programming cost and time. 








NEW STANDARDS OF PROGRAM-INDEPENDENT MODULARITY. 
Any B 5000 program works with any B 5000 system con- 
figuration. And you can add memory modules, input/out- 
put units—even a functionally independent second central 
processor. Result: you can gear system expansion to work- 
load growth, without reprogramming; you are protected 
against obsolescence. 











NEW STANDARDS OF EFFECTIVE MULTIPLE PROCESSING. 
The B 5000’s normal mode of operation is automatic 
multiple processing of related or unrelated problems. 
Programs that are written independently can be processed 
simultaneously. Result: minimum idle component time, 





Burroughs 
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maximum self-regulating system efficiency. 





NEW STANDARDS OF AUTOMATIC OPERATION. The 
Burroughs new B 5000 incorporates complete operating, 
monitoring and service routines; automatically schedules 
work and assigns memory and input/output units. Result: 
system idle time and human intervention are held to a 
minimum —important time and dollar savings. 








NEW STANDARDS OF SYSTEM COMMUNICATION. The new 
B 5000 features complete, fully flexible communication 
among its components, permits simultaneous on- 
line/off-line operation. Result: greater flexibility and 
reliability in systems use. 








NEW STANDARDS OF THROUGH-PUT PER DOLLAR. The 
B 5000 also offers three microsecond add execution time 
and six microsecond memory cycle time. It reads 800 
cards per minute, prints 700 lines per minute. And it’s 
solid state, of course. This large-scale performance is 


available to you in the medium-price range. 


For details in depth, call our nearby office now. Or write 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs Corporation 
"NEW DIMENSIONS {| in electronics and data processing systems 








NATIONAL DISTILLERS... 


growing in plastic film, a growth industry ...through KORDITE 


In just 10 years the annual production of polyethyl- 
ene plastic film and sheeting has grown more than 
tenfold in the U.S... . from 30 million to over 340 
million pounds. 

National Distillers and Chemical Corporation 
began making PETROTHENE® polyethylene resins in 
1955—and is now the world’s second largest producer 
of this fast growing plastic. 

To participate directly in the rapidly expanding 
film market, National in 1958 acquired the Kordite 
Company, a leading manufacturer of plastic films and 
a variety of consumer and industrial plastic products. 

Kordite, with its intensive research and develop- 
ment programs, has greatly diversified its poly- 


ethylene product line under National’s ownership. 
Pioneering research in polypropylene has given 
Kordite a second major packaging film and a “‘first”’ 
as the world’s only commercial producer of biaxially 
oriented polypropylene film products. Extensive re- 
search facilities for developing and testing new films, 
plastic products and wrapping machines are being 
built at Macedon, N. Y., Kordite’s headquarters. 

The most recent packaging development is the 
formation by National and Royal Dutch Shell of a 
company to develop the production and marketing of 
film with Kordite licenses and know-how outside the 
U.S. and Canada. This is another step in National’s 
program of diversification and growth. 





cep NATIONAL DISTILLERS and CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


LIQUORS «+ 


THE COMPANY WITH THE FIVE 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS + 


NEW YORK 16, N.Y 


INDUSTRY FUTURE 


PLASTICS «+ FERTILIZER CHEMICALS + METALS 





4LUMINUM 


AUTOPSY 


{ dissection of Alcoa’s 1960 

report shows that it was even 

worse than the bare profit 
figures had suggested. 


For Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica,” the biggest aluminum producer 
in the world, 1960 was a very bad 
year. Just how bad was revealed 
last month in Chairman Frank L. 
Magee’s annual report to. share- 
owners. 
Solemnly, 
causes: 


Magee ticked off the 
“general deterioration of 
. excessive amount of un- 
used aluminum fabricating capacity 

. continued importation of products 
to a market already amply sup- 
plied. The morbid result: on 
sales of $861 million, within 1° of 
Alcoa’s all-time best, total earnings 
plunged to $40 million, net per share 
to $1.76, worst profit showing in a 
decade. 

Life Saver. Bad as the perform- 
ance was, it might well have been 
worse. But, as Magee pointed out, 
Alcoa had taken its worst beating last 
year in the fabricating divisions based 
in the U.S., where the Federal in- 
come tax bite on pretax profits goes 
as high as 52°. Its mining and manu- 
facturing profits abroad, taxed at 
much lower levels, had been rela- 
tively unscathed. 

Thus, Uncle Sam bore the brunt of 
the decline. Alcoa’s pretax operat- 
ing profits of $47 million last year 
were 48% below 1959’s. But Alcoa’s 
Federal income tax bill came to just 
$7 million, a small fraction of 1959's 
$35 million. As a result, net after 
taxes slid only 28%, to $40 million. 
Even so, for a company long consid- 
ered to be a star in a “growth” 
market, Alcoa’s earnings have done 


prices . 


*Aluminum Company of America. Traded 
NYSE. Recent price: 7614. Price range (1961) 
high, 7673; low, 6814. Dividend (1 ): $1.20. 
Indicated 1961 payout: $1.20. Earnings per 
share (1960): $1.76. Total assets: $1.4 billion 
Ticker symbol: AA 
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precious little growing in recent years 
(see chart). 

For all Magee’s candor in dissecting 
the causes of the dead year, one im- 
portant aftereffect was totally ignored 
in his autopsy report: Alcoa’s declin- 
ing dividend coverage. Faced with 
consistently high spending require- 
ments, Alcoa has long paid out only 
a modest part of its profits to stock- 
holders. In the five years through 
1959, for example, the payout aver- 
aged just 35% of total net. But last 
year’s dividend of $1.20 per common 
share (the rate had been set in 1956, 
when Alcoa netted record earnings of 
$4.24 per common share) amounted to 
a 68°, payout. nearly double the usual 
rate. 

Plugging the Gap. On a cash basis, 
there was even less to the dividend 
coverage than that. Wall Street 
guesses that Alcoa’s domestic profits 
alone could not have contributed 
much more than 50c of the $1.20 pay- 


THE BIG CUSHION 


Between 1956 and 1960, Alcoa's 
net profits plunged from $90 mil- 
lion to $40 million. But the decline 
would have been far worse except 
that rising foreign earnings and 
sharply declining U.S. taxes cush- 
ioned the fall; in terms of pretax 
net, the decline was far worse — 
from $175 million to $47 million. 


ALCOA} 
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Federal 
Income 
Taxes 




















out. In theory, of course, foreign 
profits amply covered the balance. 
But in practice, very little of that was 
available to pay dividends to US. 
stockholders. Reason: if Magee 
wanted to bring the money home, he 
would have had to pay additional 
taxes on a substantial part of it. And 
with considerable capital needs 
abroad, it was likely that Alcoa had 
preferred to leave its foreign profits 
overseas. 

For such reasons, the feeling per- 
sisted in Wall Street last month that 
Alcoa had been forced to tap its still 
lavish depreciation flow (nearly $4 a 
share last year) for a substantial part 
of the cash it needed to cover the 
$1.20 dividend paid in 1960 to holders 
of its 21.3 million common shares 
Alcoa, to be sure, had plenty of cash 
But the slender dividend 
was telling evidence of 
difficult the aluminum 
become 


coverage 
just how 
business had 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


UNEXPECTED 
OUTCOME 


What was intended as a 

rather glum report to share- 

holders sent Johns-Manville 
stock soaring last month. 





Many a word has multiple meanings 
Take “construction,” for example 
The construction which is bread-and- 
butter business for big, Manhattan- 
based Johns-Manville Corp.” is, of 
course, new residential, industrial 
and commercial building. But that 
type of construction was clearly out- 
weighed at J-M’s annual meeting last 
month by the happy construction 
which Wall Street placed upon the 
far from optimistic remarks of J-M’s 


*Johns-Manville Corp. Traded NYSE. Re- 
cent price: 72%,. Price range (1961): high, 74; 
low, 5534. Dividend (1960): $2. Indicated 1961 
payout: $2. Earnings per share (1960): $3.12 
Total assets: $337.2 million. Ticker symbol 
JIM 
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PLACING PREFABRICATED WALL PANELS: 


from a gloomy report, a glamorous interpretation 


and 


Chairman 
B 
2 


President Clinton B 
urnett 

Matter of Interpretation. Certainly 
Burnett's hat was firmly on his head, 
1ather than flung in the air, as he 
described J-M’s current business out- 
look. Declining industrial produc- 
tion, he told his audience, was still 
J-M sales (which fell 3% 
last year, to $365.2 million, while 
dropped 16° to $3.12 a 
share) As for 1961, said he, “new 
orders have continued to lag. Our 
sales in the first two months of 1961 
were less than last year.” 


affecting 


earnings 


First-quar- 
added, 
$74.8 


ter sales and earnings, he 


down from 1960's 


million and 55c 


would be 
a share 

The best that cautious Clinton Bur- 
nett would offer his listeners by way 
of optimism, indeed, was a carefully 
phrased statement: “If the 
iorecasts by 


current 
business leaders 
and economists are true, then Johns- 
Manville should have a bette: 
in 1961 than in 1960.” 
Burnett's caution had little percep- 
tible effect, however, on visiting se- 
curity who had _ already 
heard what could be interpreted as 
exciting news. It was that J-M has 
developed a line of prefabri- 


many 


yeal 


analysts, 


new 
cated wall panels 

New Glamour. Such panels, the lis- 
teners did not need to be told, could 
lead J-M directly into making pre- 
fab houses, a possibility which Clin- 
ton Burnett cautiously acknowledged 
Prefab houses are Wall Street's lat- 
est glamour industry. Mere mention 
that Certain-teed Products Corp. was 
invading the field sent its stock soar- 
ing from a 1960 low of 11 past 40 
last month 
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Thus all Burnett's caution was com- 
pletely lost in the enthusiasm for 
J-M’s new venture. J-M’s prefab 
houses are far from a reality as yet, 
may add little or nothing to sales and 
earnings for years to come. Still, Wall 
Street apparently had heard what it 
wanted to hear. The day that Burnett 
released his “good news,” J-M stock, 
heavily traded, rose 354 
all-time high. 


points to an 


AIRCRAFT 


AIRBORNE AGAIN 


Back in the black after near- 
disastrous 1960, Lockheed 
fircraft now has bagged a 
prized military contract as 


well. 


JUST EIGHT months ago. big Lockheed 
Aircraft* had made what seemed to be 
a fiscal crash landing. For the first half 
of 1960, Chairman Robert E. Gross re- 
ported, Lockheed had sustained a 
shocking $55.4-million loss, the result 
of a whopping $125-million write off 
on Lockheed’s JetStar, its Electra and 
other money-losing programs. For all 
of 1960, Lockheed stockholders glum- 
ly swallowed a loss of $5.80 a share, 
despite last half profits of some $12.5 
million. 
Take-Off! 
Burbank 


But last 
(Calif. ) 


month the big 


planemaker was 


Lockheed Aircratt Corp 
Recent price: 403,. Price range (1961) 
42!,; low, 2612. Dividend (1960) 
stock. Indicated 1961 payout 
per share (1959): $1.21. Total 
iillion. Ticker symbol: LK 


NYSE 
high, 
30c¢ plus 2 
Earnings 
$521.1 


Traded 


assets 


once again flying high. Already well- 
established in missiles and space ware 
as prime contractor on the big Polaris 
missile program and the Discoverer, 
Midas and Samos satellites, Lockheed 
last month bagged the biggest military 
manned aircraft contract in years: a 
$1-billion, ten-year job to build 100 o1 
more jet cargo and troop planes foi 
the Air Force by 1970 

Fully realizing the political signifi- 
cance of the news, the White House 
rather than the Pentagon made the 
initial announcement of Lockheed’s 
prize catch. Reason: all Lockheed’s 
share of the work on the transport 
(recently designated the C-141 by the 
Air Force) will be done at the com- 
pany’s big Marietta (Ga.) plant 
where employment was down to half 
its postwar peak of 20,000, was sched- 
uled to fall to 9,000 soon 
will now rise to between 11.000 and 
12,000 employees C-141 
rolling a year or so hence. In addition, 
the contract made the unusual pro- 
vision that 50° of the total work must 
be subcontracted. 

Delayed Effects. The immediate ef- 
fect of its big, new job on Lockheed is 
likely to be small. In the current budg- 
et, only $30 million is allocated fo 
the C-141, and in its fiscal 1961-62 
budget the Administration is asking 
for only $98 million more 

Still, its long-range effect is consid- 
erable. Lockheed’s Gross now knows 
that in the mid-Sixties, when deliver- 
ies of the new transport will begin, he 
will have a manned aircraft program 
to sop up a large part of his estimated 
$1.5-billion productive capacity. Un- 
derstandably cheerful, Gross said last 
month: “Even without regard to this 
new contract, we were already ex- 
pecting 1961 to be the biggest sales 
year in our history.” 


Instead, it 


when 


gets 


LOCKHEED’S GROSS: 
a big year ahead 
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THE ECONOMY 


SIGNS OF SPRING? 


If the economic landscape 

still looked wintry, the few 

buds that showed were all the 
more precious. 





AS SPRING came in, there was an un 

seasonably brown and seedy look to 
the nation’s economy. But to the econ- 
omists scanning the landscape for 
signs of an upturn, that only served 
to make every slender bud of hope 
that did appear all the more precious. 
Among the crocus-like signs last 
month was an encouraging downturn 
in the number of workers applying for 
unemployment benefits coupled with a 
downturn in the number of workers 
already drawing such benefits. 

But the most promising bud of all 
was a report from the Department of 
Commerce that new orders received 
by the manufacturers of durable goods 
picked up in February for the first 
time in five months. The amount of 
the pick-up was small—a bare 2°, in- 
crease over January. That brought the 
value of new orders to $13.3 billion 
(seasonally adjusted). But given the 
importance of the jobs generated by 
the makers of aircraft and the autos, 
washing machines and other “big 
ticket” items that comprise the “dura- 
bles” category, a 2° increase was 
immeasurably more hopeful than no 
increase at all. 

Nipped or Blossoming? Actual man- 
ufacturers’ sales of durable goods (as 
opposed to orders as such) had also 
improved in February. Rising 1°, 
above the month before to $13.4 bil- 
lion, durable sales showed their first 
improvement in eight months. 





There was, of course, no way of 
knowing last month how hardy such 
buds of hope might prove to be. In 
the case of both manufacturers’ dur- 
able sales and orders, previous up- 
turns had been quickly nipped by 
weaknesses elsewhere in the economic 
landscape. Like swallows and summer, 
one bud doesn’t make a spring. 


RETAILING 


QUALITY STREET 


Marshall Field, with its car- 

riage trade clientele, has been 

virtually unscathed by the 
current recession. 


IN AN AGE of mass merchandising, chain 
stores and fat discounts, Chicago's 
109-year-old Marshall Field & Co. 
has remained something of a holdout. 
With its famed department stores in 
Chicago (Marshall Field), and Seattle 
(Frederick & Nelson) and its handful 
of suburban outlets, Marshall Field 
has continued to cater to the carriage 
trade. “We don't believe in selling 
shoddy merchandise.” declares Presi- 
dent James L. Palmer. “We have a 
constant emphasis on quality and fine 
service to the customer.” 

Last year the customers showed 
they appreciated this policy. Right 
across the country, retailers were hit 
by bad weather and customers thrown 
out of work. Shopkeepers had to step 
up their advertising, and the increased 
expense cut cruelly into profits 


Marshall Field & Co. Traded NYSE. Recent 
price: 64. Price range (1961): high, 73; low 
943,. Dividend (1960): $2.50. Indicated 1961 
payout: $2.80. Earnings per share (1960) 
$4.41. Total assets: $156.4 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: MF 


MARSHALL FIELD’S SUNNINGDALE SHOP: 


their sheltered customers supply steady profits 
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THE 
CARRIAGE TRADE 


Marshall Field’s earnings, unlike 
those of most big department 
chains, were not greatly hurt by 
the recessions of 1958 and 1960. 
Explanation: MF’s high-income 
shoppers, did not have to tighten 
their purse strings when the econ- 
omy turned down as did the cus- 
tomers of lower-priced stores. 
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Under the circumstances, most de- 
partment stores’ earnings lagged bad- 
ly. But not Marshall Field’s. At $8.9 
million, or $4.41 a share, they 
down by only 3.5°,. As if to emphasize 
how trifling a drop it was, President 
Palmer revealed a piece of good news 
to Field’s 15,400 shareholders that was 
rare enough in 1960. The stock would 
be split two for one, he announced, 
and Field’s dividend raised 12‘, to 
$2.80, or $1.40 on the new shares 

Sheltered Customers. How had Mar- 
shall Field done it? For one thing, its 
well-heeled customers were fairly well 
sheltered from the effects of the falter- 
ing economy. Then, too, the statistics 
show that Americans nowadays tend 
to “trade up’”—to buy, for instance, 
one better quality suit rather than two 
cheaper Marshall Field, domi- 
nating Chicago's bustling State Street. 
was a store where they could be sure 
of finding that kind of merchandise 

Nor had the made the 
same inroads in Marshall Field’s mar- 
ket as they had in the typical depart- 
ment store. “While we sell a lot of 
appliances—and, incidentally, we meet 
discount prices,” 


were 


ones 


discounte) 


says Palmer, “they 
are a relatively small part of our total 
sales.” 

But 
Field 


performance? 


1961? 
repeat its 1960 
Says Palmer, with a 
careful eye on the spending habits of 
his prosperous clientele: “I neve 
make forecasts, but I will say that the 
attitude of the buying public is at the 
moment improving a little.” 


what of 


Can Marshall 
trend-bucking 











Party Line 


Time was when the telephone company was as 
much a local affair as the electrical utility or the 
community bank. But with the tremendous growth 
of American Telephone & Telegraph—and later, of 
General Telephone & Electronics—more than 65 
million of the 72 million telephones in the U.S. 
came under the control of these two giant holding 
companies. Not all of them did so, however: 3,500 
local and regional telephone companies with 7 
million telephones are still independent. 


Thus, the investor still has quite a number of 


System or GT&E subsidiaries which still have minor- 
ity shareholdings in the hands of the public. Out of 
23 Bell operating companies, the seven listed below 
all have publicly held shares outstanding. 

Like AT&T's, most of the other telephone com- 
pany shares have been in a continuous bull market 
the last few years; nearly all of their stocks recently 
sold close to their 1959-61 highs. But the independ- 
ent telephone companies have been doing rather 
better than the Bell companies in some respects. 
According to figures compiled by Public Utilities 


alternatives to buying AT&T or GT&E if he wants 


a stake in the telephone business. He can buy shares 


Fortnightly, 16 leading independents have increased 
their per-share earnings at an annual average rate 


in one of the independent telephone companies or of 6°, over the past five years. This compares with 


holding companies (the larger of which are listed an average increase of 4°, for the Bell System 


below). Or he can buy shares in several of the Bell companies. 


Estimated No 
yf Shares in No. Phones 

Public Hands 
thousands 


Operating 
Revenues 
12 31 60 millions 
thousands 1956 1960 
223,518 60,735 $5,9143 $7,920.5 
965 588 43.0 54.4 
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OIL 


TEXACO’S BALANCING ACT 


Texaco has never 


cottoned to 


the idea of 


having to buy a barrel of crude oil from some- 


one else, 


As a result, its 


Nor of selling oil in its natural state. 
operations 


are the _ best-bal- 


anced and most profitable in the oil business. 


IN THE late afternoon of last Dec. 14, 
snow lay deep and crisp in Manhat- 
tan’s streets after the worst early- 
season storm in the city’s history. 
High up in the Chrysler Building, the 
burly chairman of Texaco Inc.,* paid 
no mind to the icy wind that tore at 
the corners of his richly furnished 
26th-floor office. Instead, Gus Long 
was chuckling over the funniest story 
he had heard in weeks 

On Schedule. It involved a crisis at 
the New York Society of Security 
Analysts, which would probably not 
be able to meet as planned that eve- 
ning to hear an address by Texaco’s 
Long. One of Texaco’s rivals had 
been unable to get through the snow 
to make a fuel oil delivery, and there 
was no heat in the Society’s head- 
quarters at 15 William Street 

Still smiling, Long picked up his 
telephone, spun an intra-office num- 
ber, and murmured a few words in 
soft Floridian accents. Texaco (as a 
dozen company executives learned in 
minutes) would do what its rival 
could not. Short hours later, Chair- 
man Long, old-fashioned spectacles in 
place, delivered his speech on sched- 
ule in a bright, warm atmosphere. 

Some of Long’s news that night was 
impressive. Among other things, Tex- 
aco’s capital spending, he said, would 
be at near-record levels in the next 


Texaco Inc. Traded NYSE. Recent price 
99. Price range (1961): high, 10235; low, 83 
Dividend (1960): $2.85 plus 2% stock. Indi- 
cated 1961 payout: $2.60 plus extras. Earnings 
per share (1960): $6.34. Total assets: $3.6 
billion. Ticker symbol: TX 


five years. But Long’s speech missed 
one vital point about Texaco, which 
had been underscored by the emer- 
gency fuel oil delivery. It was that 
Augustus C. Long’s control of the 
world’s fourth-largest oil company 
(and sixth-largest U.S. manufacturing 
corporation) runs to depth and de- 
tail, not merely to ivory tower pro- 
nouncements. To Long’s way of 
thinking, handling Texaco’s $3.6-bil- 
lion assets means pinpoint control of 
the least of them when necessary 

“Long does not just run Texaco,” an 
old-time oil analyst observed re- 
cently. “He runs it hard from top to 
bottom.” This meant in 1960, as it had 
for most of the 1950s, the best-bal- 
anced operations among the inter- 
national companies. It also has made 
Texaco, for the past five years, the 
most profitable one as well. 

Middle Way. From his mid-Manhat- 
tan offices, Gus Long runs a sprawling, 
never-still conglomeration of 57,000 
workers, dozens of refineries, scores 
of tanker ships, thousands of oil wells 
and tens of thousands of marketing 
outlets stretching from the Arctic to 
Australia, from Port Arthur, Tex., to 
Tokyo and Saudi Arabia. Taken to- 
gether last year, it proved to be a 
remarkably well balanced operation: 
1.35 million barrels of daily crude oil 
production, 1.32 million barrels refined 
daily and 1.37 million barrels of prod- 
ucts sold daily. No other major oil 
company (see chart) so well matched 
part and part. 

For his pains at maintaining this 


Long has 
earned the handsomest payoff in in- 
ternational oil. Texaco had its first 
$3-billion sales year and was the only 
major company to set a new earnings 
record ($6.34 a share) last year. Most 
important of all, Texaco, for the fifth 
straight year, led all its rivals in prof- 
itability. At 14.3%, its net return on 
stockholders’ equity last year was a 
full third more than that of giant Jer- 
sey Standard and more than double 
that of the U.S.’ fourth-biggest com- 
pany, Socony Mobil. 

Rather more surprising, Texaco’s 
basic earning power still equals what 
it was a decade ago—no small feat in 
the oil business these days. None of 
Texaco’s rivals did it last year, and 
some were not even close. Jersey's 
net return on equity, for instance, has 
fallen from 18% to 10% since 1951 

Texaco’s advances of the past few 
have been steady, and they 
have run both broad and deep. Some 
items: the industry's biggest cash 
earnings for four years running; sales 
and net income more than doubled 
since 1952; first place in U.S. crude 
oil production since 1958 (a particu- 
larly sweet triumph 
rival Jersey Standard) 

From all this has come cash and 
confidence—and perhaps Texaco’s best 
chance in history to get another leg 
up on its opposition. At a time when 
his rivals are economizing and re- 
organizing, Gus Long, with a chess- 
master’s gift for exploitation, is about 
to pour $3 billion into Texaco expan- 
sion in the next five years. That is 
equal, roughly, to the company’s capi- 
tal outlays for the entire previous dec- 
ade. Yet Long is merely matter of 
fact about it. 
he, “is in the strongest financial posi- 
tion it has ever been in, and let me 
say that we are certainly going to 
take advantage of any opportunity 
we see.” 


delicate balancing act, 


years 


ancient 


ovel 


“This company,” says 


Needless to say, investors love Tex- 





ON THE MARK 





Among the international oil companies, 
Texaco comes closest to refining and selling 
every barrel of crude it produces; the com- 
pany neither has to buy such large amounts 
of crude on the market nor dispose of huge 
crude surpluses. This is one reason why 
Texaco ranks first in profitability 
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aco these days. Just last month, they 
pushed the price of Texaco common 
over 100 on the Big Board for the first 
time since a stock split in 1956. Among 
the mutual funds, Texaco is the favor- 
ite oil stock and stands second only 
to IBM among the funds’ favorite 50 
investments. 

Polish and Power. Elysian fields, 
these, for Gus Long and Texaco. Nei- 
ther the man nor the company has 
always prospered so. In its first 50 
(1902-52), Texaco rose from 
tatterdemalion obscurity to world- 
girdling prestige. To be sure, even 
then Texaco spoke with polish enough 
to charm desert princes out of oil con- 
cessions; with power enough to turn 
a tide of battle (for the British, at 
Malta, in World War II, when a bomb- 
crippled Texaco tanker delivered pre- 
cious aviation fuel). Yet for all this 
prestige, polish and power, even on its 
Golden Anniversary, Texaco was still 
tagging after several Standard compa- 
nies in both size and _ profitability. 
Rockefeller’s Standard Oil Co., as a 
matter of fact, was already 30 years 
old and in deep trouble with U.S. 
trustbusters when Texaco was organ- 
ized in 1902. Maybe spawned is a 
better word—spawned in one of the 
oil puddles that settled under the 
Spindletop Field’s famed Lucas gush- 
er near Beaumont 

The Texas Co. (a name that stuck 
until the public relations experts 
caught up with it in 1959) was formed 
by two men with two very different 
talents. Ex-Standard Oil Co. driller 
Joseph Cullinan knew the oil busi- 
ness: austere, bookish Arnold Schlaet 
knew the money business. No need 


years 


had either of them to charm princes. 
(There was only one big prince around 
in those days anyway: Rockefeller— 


and he had a heavy, uncharmable 
back-of-the-hand for upstarts.) 

The two partners started things 
right, and they were lucky when it 
counted. At the beginning, they had 
$3 million, an office in Beaumont and 
a proud emblem (the Texas Repub- 
lic’s Lone Star). Miraculously, this 
last lost its chauvinistic 
almost at once. 

Spindletop’s Madness. Or maybe it 
was not so much of a miracle at that. 
For the little Texas Co. had to become 
a national, and even worldly, company 
in a hurry. In 1902 Spindletop’s crude 
oil was selling for just 3 cents a bar- 
rel. The trick for the Texas Co. and 
its 200 Spindletop rivals (of which 
only one, Gulf, survives) was to get 
the crude, refine it and sell before 
Rockefeller could lay hands on them 
(or cut the price from under them). 
In short, inside Spindletop, pande- 
monium only gave way to madness; 
outside, there waited (with polished 
gunsights) the 41 affiliates of the 


overtones 


20 


Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 

Good sense (a shared third talent of 
Cullinan and Schlaet) dictated the 
only answer. The Texas Co. ran hard 
and fast and scared. As early as 1905, 
the company went overseas to build 
a marketing organization. Thirty 
years later, this foreign marketing 
setup was so strong that in exchange 
for half of its equity east of Suez and 
$21 million, Texaco got a 50% interest 
in some of the best crude oil reserves 
in the world: Standard of California’s 
holdings on Bahrain Island in the Per- 
sian Gulf and on the Saudi Arabian 
mainland. 

Across the U.S., too, went Texaco’s 
red and green Lone Star banner, 
sometimes a mere half-step ahead of 
Rockefeller’s price slashers. When 
Texaco drummers stopped to take a 
breath in 1928, Texaco had marketing 
facilities in all 48 states (as it now has 





TEXACO’S GUS LONG: 
ringmaster of the balancing act 


in all 50). And in that respect, none 
of the Standard companies, nor any- 
one else, for that matter, has caught 
up with Texaco yet. Some, though 
(e.g., Jersey and Indiana Standard), 
bid fair to have national 
this year or next. 

Along the way, Texaco men got 
lucky once in awhile and even had a 
little fun. As luck had it, early in the 
century oilmen were not paying much 
attention to automobiles. Standard’s 
big business was in fuel and illumi- 
nating oils. So when gasoline sales 
started to boom, Texaco found most 
of the selling sites on good corners 
still available. That paved the way for 
the company’s growth, although Tex- 
aco still does not brag about its fuel 
oil business. 

But gasoline was one thing for Tex- 
aco, motor oil quite another. Penn- 
sylvania’s dark-colored oil was still 


marketing 


all the rage with motorists as late as 
the 1930s, and Texaco had none of it. 
Long, himself a one-time salesman, 
remembers those days well. “We were 
all zealous enough as salesmen then 
to have done just about anything to 
sell Texaco products.” One desperate 
young salesman, in fact, did go the 
limit—he took a big swig of Texaco 
motor oil to show a customer how 
good it was. “Sick all night, but he 
made the sale,” is the way Texaco 
men remember it. 

Those early days for Texaco bear 
heavily on what has happened since 
Texaco, for instance, never has had 
time to dabble. Even now it eschews 
frills. Texaco’s Fire Chief gasoline 
brand has been on the market since 
1932: premium Sky Chief, since 1938 
Its advertising campaigns have been 
both durable and _ history-making. 
Texaco sponsored Ed Wynn on radio 
in the 1930s; Milton Berle on tele- 
vision in the 1940s; the prestigious 
Metropolitan Opera broadcasts, and 
lately, the award-winning Huntley- 
Brinkley TV news program. 

Suspended Operation. Dabble, Tex- 
aco does not. Even when the company 
loses money, it is apt to be in some- 
thing as basic as drilling for oil. Ex- 
tensive explorations in Turkey and 
Australia have yet to produce a drop 
of crude. And in the Gulf of Paria 
off Venezuela, where Texaco has a 
25°, interest in six concessions, the 
company has lost $30 million or so in 
three years of trying. Finally, Long 
announced last month that drilling 
operations there will be suspended 
and the whole project reassessed. 

There have been other disappoint- 
ments for Long and Texaco in recent 
years. One of the biggest was Tex- 
aco’s failure to get going on a big 
scale in highly profitable petrochemi- 
cals. “This industry,” says Long can- 
didly, “takes a lot of research, and up 
to now we have not been especially 
well equipped to do it.” Adds he: 
“And you have to get in on the ground 
floor, because in a few years these 
profitable areas are likely to become 
overdeveloped. 

But when it comes to its basic busi- 
ness—finding, refining and selling oil 

Texaco’s chieftains have always 
been able to locate and exploit the 
seats of power. Texaco’s big sources 
of strength in the Eastern Hemisphere 
were clinched as long ago as 1936 
when the deals with Socal produced 
the Arabian American Oi] Co. and 
the Caltex group of companies. Origi- 
nally Texaco and Socal each had half 
of Aramco, but they had to take in 
Jersey and Socony for 40% (worth 
$450 million) to develop those vast 
desert reserves fast enough to suit 
Saudi Arabia’s King Ibn Saud. Tex- 
aco’s 30°, of Aramco and its half in- 
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terest in Caltex last year produced all 
but 64,000 barrels of its daily crude 
output of 562,000 barrels in the East- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Other Texaco expansions have made 
equally good sense. Texaco, for in- 
stance, serves its 40,000 U.S. service 
stations (the industry’s biggest mar- 
keting setup, by far) with 12 well- 
spaced refineries. Jersey, by contrast. 
has eight refineries, all bunched in 
the East and Southwest; Gulf, a mere 
four. 

Turnabout. Soundly and logically 
built as it was, however, by 1952 Tex- 
aco still had not taken hold where it 
counts most—in basic profitability. In 
1953, the year Long became president 
and heir apparent, Texaco ranked no 
better than fourth in a field of five in 
net return on shareholders’ equity. 
Two years later, Texaco ousted the 
internationals’ historic race-setter, 
Jersey, taking over first place. It has 
held it ever since. 

The switch was fast, but not mys- 
terious: Texaco simply got the balance 
it had been looking for. That has 
meant gearing every Texaco opera- 
tion to its crude oil output. Thus, dis- 
cussing almost any aspect of his busi- 
ness, Long goes back again and again 
to the phrases “backing it up with 
Texaco’s crude” or “we want as much 
of our own crude oil as we can get in 
back of everything.” Texaco’s bal- 
anced operation even extends to its 
fleet of 92 tankers. It has been years 
since one of them has been out of 
service because of lack of cargo. 

In 1960 this emphasis meant that 
Texaco, world-wide, produced 102‘, 
of its refineries’ crude oil needs and 
that Texaco crude backed up 98.5‘, 
of the products the company sold. In 
effect, Texaco neither had to buy huge 
volumes of crude (as did Socony) no 
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sell huge amounts in a weakened 
market (as Gulf Oil did). In the U.S. 
last year, every barrel of end prod- 
ucts that was backed up by Texaco 
crude oil brought in more than a dol- 
lar in extra profit—the difference be- 
tween the $1.25 or so it costs these 
days to produce a barrel of crude and 
the going open-market price. 

Getting Texaco into balance was a 
50-year job. Keeping the company 
there is the daily occupation—and 
preoccupation, at times—of no one so 
much as Augustus C. Long, the man 
who has been Texaco’s chief executive 
all its payoff years since 1956. 

Long’s term at Texaco spans three 
decades—30 years in which the basic 
rules of the oil game have changed 
radically. Today there is too much 
immediately available oil in the 
world; market growth has slowed 
down; Texas prorationing gets tight- 
er yearly (crude oil producing days 
hit a record low—103—in 1960); re- 
cently imposed import restrictions al- 
ready seem permanent. Abroad, na- 
tionalists are flexing their muscles: 
kings have been meeting to find new 
ways to exploit their oil. The ulti- 
mate threat—expropriation—is on the 
tip of some tongues. 

The man who deals with these 
things at Texaco, juggling his precious 
balance all the while, is a broad- 
shouldered, tough, ambitious man 
who graduated from the U.S. Naval 
Academy (Class of ’26), and some 
time during his first hitch knew he 
was not going to go all the way. So 
Long quit the Navy and took his am- 
bitions elsewhere. “I studied a num- 
ber of businesses,” he recalls, “and I 
decided on oil. The whole operation 
appealed to me.” Joining Texaco as 
a salesman in 1930 (“Hard times, I'll 
never forget them”), Long moved up 
swiftly to become a domestic sales 
supervisor, marketing manager in 
Dublin and The Hagueyforeign opera- 
tions vice president (1949), executive 
vice president (1951), president (1953) 

Today as Texaco’s undisputed boss, 
56-year-old Gus Long prowls his 
dim, green-draped, richly upholstered 
suite, mulling over the competitive 
stakes, watching eagle-eyed 
Texaco’s progress, maintaining its 
delicate balancing act. He works hard 
and long at the job, is apt to be the 
first man in the office (8 am.) and 
the last out (6 p.m.). Not infre- 
quently he puts in a 60-hour week. 
He expects much of Texaco executives. 
They get all the leeway and authority 
they need, says Long, but “they are 
held strictly accountable for what 
they do.” 

Once in a while Long varies his rou- 
tine by walking to work from his 
home at One Sutton Place South, but 
usually he gets there and back in a 


over 


TEXACO CHEMIST: 
a weakness was being rectified 


somber, unfrilly black Cadillac. Week- 
ends he and his wife, Elizabeth, fly to 
their farm outside Richmond, Va. Yet 
he is never far from work. A “hot” 
telephone connects the farm with New 
York. And on his annual two-week 
vacation (starting right after the an- 
nual meeting in April), Long is apt 
to fly to some such spot as Trinidad, 
site of Texaco’s giant Pointe-a-Pierre 
refinery. 

Holding the reins as he does of the 
oil industry’s most profitable giant, 
Long is quite prepared to take dras- 
tic measures to keep it that way. He 
is not just interested in bigger sales 
for Texaco. And, surprisingly, he is 
most dissatisfied with that area of its 
operations that look strongest 
in the U.S. 

Pacing the carpet in Texaco’s board 
room one day last month, Long got 
to the nub of how he runs Texaco 
“We are not,” said he, “pushing vol- 
ume at the expense of our balance 
We are not going to increase our re- 
finery runs unless we have a good 
percentage of the crude to back it up.” 
It was an oblique complaint about 
his U.S. crude oil production, already 
the best in the nation, accounting fo 
(556,000 barrels daily) of 
all domestic output in 1960. 

Geographical Leverage. Long is able 
to get this output largely because he 
depends less on oil reserves in Texas 
than do some of his competitors. Fully 
60°. of Jersey's U.S. crude comes from 
Texas, where it is subject to the iron 
control of the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission. In Texaco’s case 30°, of its 
domestic output comes from Texas 
fields; nearly 50% of it is produced in 
Louisiana and California. 

Long is dissatisfied that Texaco is 
producing only 70°; as much crude in 


the U.S. 


those 


some 7.5°, 


as its domestic refineries use 
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and only 67‘, of its Western Hemi- 
sphere requirements. The domestic 
ratio, to be sure, is well ahead of 
Jersey’s 50°/, but still below Gulf’s 


As Long sees it, Texaco’s do- 
integration ratio is thus 
low. “We would not,” 
he vows, “let it get much below two 
thirds—even if it meant cutting back 
refinery runs and reducing sales.” 

Thus the hunt for fresh domestic 
crude has become almost a preoccu- 
pation at Texaco. “We have poured 
money into our producing operations,” 
says Long, and that is no exaggeration. 
Fully 70° of Texaco’s $521-million 
1960 capital outlays (compared with 
an industry average slightly over 
50°.) went into finding new reserves 
or developing old ones. Moreover, 
while other companies (notably Jer- 
sey and Socony) were cutting back 
on drilling operations, Long last year 
stepped his own up to near-record 
levels. In all, Texaco drilled 1,616 
wells in the Western Hemisphere, 
alone, last year (its record: the 1,741 
of 1956). Fully 85°. of them were 
drilled in the U.S., where Long faces 
the enormous task of replacing a daily 
drain of more than a half-million bar- 
rels of crude. 

Once upon a time Texaco’s US. 
operations had provided the cash to 
expand Eastern Hemisphere oper- 
ation. Now the money is flowing the 
other way—out of the East and into 
the U.S. With Aramco and Caltex 
producing at record levels, Texaco 
now gets 30°, of its net income from 
the East. With that cash Long has 
funded his ardent hunt for domestic 
reserves. 


(E*/o- 
mestic un- 


satisfactorily 


Long now has perhaps a 15-year 
supply of oil in the U.S.—the lion’s 
share of Western Hemisphere re- 
serves of 3.9 billion barrels. Yet it is 
not a big supply by Gus Long’s calcu- 
lations. (He has about a 35-year 
supply world-wide.) “Right now,” 
he says, “it looks as though demand 
for oil products in the Free World is 
going to rise at the rate of a million 
barrels a day in the next ten years. 
If you are going to keep up with that 
kind of growth and keep anywhere 
near a balanced operation, you have 
just got to have the oil—you have 
got to keep going after new reserves.” 

Why not, then, do it the easy way, 
through acquisition, as 
panies have? 


other com- 
Especially so since the 
cost of producing a barrel of oil in 
the U.S. has risen enormously in the 
past decade (from 65c to around 
$1.25), as have royalty and leasing 


fees. The truth is that Gus Long did 
start out on a brisk acquisition trail 
soon after he became Texaco’s chief 
He bought Seaboard Oil 
Co., a small producer, and Trinidad 
$180 million), a larger. 


executive. 


Oil Co. (for 





integrated Caribbean company with 
markets in Great Britain. Long even 
bolstered Texaco’s never-strong fuel 
oil marketing operations with the ac- 
quisition of Paragon Oil, making Tex- 
aco an East Coast leader in this 
respect. 

Thwarted Deal. Then in 1959 came 
the blow that forced Long to go afte: 
most of his new crude oil the hard 
way—drilling 16,000 and 20,000 feet 
into the ground. That was the aborted 
proposal to buy (for $750 million in 
stock) Los Angeles’ Superior Oil Co., 
a deal which would have given Tex- 
aco’s domestic output and reserves a 


substantial boost, to say nothing of 





NO 
SHRINKAGE 


Alone among the big international 
oil companies, Texaco is earning 
about as much on its stockholders’ 
money as it did a decade ago. 
Because its return on equity has 
not been shrinking, Texaco is now 
the most profitable of the lot. 
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adding the 70,000 barrels of crude oil 
Superior was getting daily 
Lake Maracaibo in Venezuela. 

But the Justice Department would 
have none of it, and Gus Long was 
handed what he still calls “my great- 
est disappointment in the oil busi- 
ness.” Says Long now: “We thought 
we were right, and we still do. That 
deal would have raised our domestic 
production [ie., Texaco’s share of 
the U.S. total output] from 7.5% to 
8%, and that is all.” 

“Since then,” says Long, “we have 


out of 


decided that we will have to build 
our reserves mainly through our 
own drilling operations. rather than 


through acquisitions.” 















Long insists he has no merger plans 
at the moment, that reopening nego- 
tiations with Superior is not in the 
But Wall Street knows Long 
shrewd dealer; he broke the 
Superior deal without so much as a 
whisper getting around in advance 
At the thought of it, Long smiles 
“We like to give those people down- 
town a surprise once in awhile,” 
he. 


cards. 


as a 


says 


So Long keeps drilling, spending 
more money than ever for the oil 
he has to have. He seems uncom- 
monly well-placed to get what he 
is after. Texaco found new reserves 
last year in Texas, Louisiana and 
northwest Colorado. And although 
Texaco’s holdings in oil-rich Louisi- 
ana are already the largest in the 
industry, last year it leased 400,000 
acres more. “Promising,” 
them. 


Long calls 


As Texaco moves into its 60th year. 
fortune is smiling on its entire $3.6- 
billion empire. When Long took ove 
in 1956, it was a taut operation: his 
talent has been in not letting it slip 
since. And to do it, he is spending 
and making money at record levels 
while many rivals are tightening belts. 
aiming at markets Texaco has been 
in for 30 years. 

Tongue-in-Cheek. Long is not above 
boasting about this state of affairs 
For example, Texaco sets aside bigge: 
reserves against future drilling costs 
than any of its chief rivals. “If we 
did not handle our bookkeeping in a 
most conservative way,” says Long, 
“we would show income of $50 or $55 
million more a year.” Neither is Long 
above an occasional tongue-in-cheek 
crack at the opposition. Says the man 
who is planning to spend $3 billion 
on expansion in the next five years: 
“If the oil business will show a little 
restraint—and I think it has demon- 
strated some industrial statesman- 
ship in the past year—we will be able 
to handle the [crude oil oversupply | 
problem.” 

But mostly Gus Long does 
his chores. One such is rectifying 
Texaco’s confessed weakness in petro- 
chemicals. On stream last year at 
New Jersey’s Eagle Point layout went 
one of the world’s biggest plants to 
make cumene, the blending agent fo: 
aviation fuel that has become one ol 
chemicals’ new building blocks. Plans 
have been started at Port Arthur, 
Tex., to build a 30-million-gallon 
capacity benzene plant. Long also 
has his eye on several chemical deals 
overseas. 

Problems? Long thrives on them 
Or as he put it in a _ philosophical 
moment last month: “I am thoroughly 
enjoying myself. No, this job has 
not weighed too heavily on my shoul- 
ders. It is no burden to me.” 


just 
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VON-FERROUS METALS 





SALESMEN 
TO THE FORE 


The production men were 

the ones who really counted 

at International Nickel. But 

now the sales department is 

going to have to come to the 
fore. 


As PRODUCER of 60°, of the non-Com- 
munist world’s nickel, International 
Nickel Co. of Canada* was one of the 
last major companies to go on enjoy- 
ing a sellers’ market long after the 
buyers’ market caught up with most 
others. In a steadily growing market, 
Inco was the major supplier; its vast 
Sudbury, Ontario plant and mines 
worked at full blast almost steadily 
from the early days of World War II. 
Even the 1960 recession made little 
difference; what Inco lost in sales to 
the slumping American steel industry 
it more than made up in sales to 
Europe. Slump or no, for 1960 Inco 
Chairman Henry S. Wingate reported 
both record sales ($505.1 million) and 
near-record earnings ($2.76 a share) 

A 15% Boost. But Inco’s prolonged 
sellers’ market has finally ended. In 
the sub-Arctic wastes 400 miles north 
of Winnipeg, the first nickel was re- 
fined last month at Inco’s giant new 
project, which will boost Free World 
nickel capacity by some 15°. Where 
previously it could turn out just 
310 million pounds of nickel, Inco’s 
capacity now amounts to no less than 


International Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd 
Traded NYSE. Recent price: 67!,. Price 
range (1961): high, 6834; low, 58'4. Divi- 
dend (1960): $1.525. Indicated 1961 payout 
$1.60. Earnings per share (1960): $2.76. Total 
assets: $678.7 million. Ticker symbol: N 








385 million pounds of the metal. 

That the $185-million Thompson ex- 
pansion was part of a deliberate Inco 
plan did not change the fact that the 
baby had come at an inconvenient 
time. The U.S. economy was still lag- 
ging last month, and the European 
boom was showing signs of a possible 
leveling off. 

Quite obviously, Inco would have to 
do a lot of selling to move the extra 
metal. For the moment, however, 
Inco’s Wingate is not too worried. 
With the Thompson works taking 
some of the strain off Sudbury, Win- 
gate will gain considerable operating 
flexibility. For example, he will be 
able to bank some of the Sudbury 
furnaces for repairs without upsetting 
production schedules. He can also 
plan the mining of ore bodies eco- 
nomically, will have'elbow room fo1 
modernization. “Against a background 
of having for ten of the past 11 years 
strained our producing facilities to 
the maximum,” says Wingate, “we 
will now be able to relax the pressures 
on our facilities.” 

Stepped-Up Search. But for the long- 
er run, there is no doubt that Win- 
gate’s sales department will have to 
step up its search for new markets 
“All of our new output from Mani- 
toba,” concedes Wingate, “must go 
outside of Canada to find uses in the 
diversified markets we are building 
in the U.S., Europe and other coun- 
tries abroad.” 

In finding new markets, luck so fa 
has been with Wingate. Last yea 
the industries of Western Europe used 
235 million pounds of nickel, 40°, 
more than in 1959. The European 
boom, in fact, more than offset lower 
U.S. demand, boosting total Free 
World consumption by 20°. “Last 
year,” says Wingate contentedly, 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL’S NEW THOMPSON PROJECT: 
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placing pressure on the sales staff 





SUPPLY 


AND DEMAND 


inco’s Chairman Henry S. Win- 
gate will have a lot of extra 
nickel to sell this year. But the 
booming European market, 
which more than took up the 
U.S. lag in 1960, should help 
Wingate again in 1961. 
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“Western Europe became a_ nickel 
market equal in size to the U.S., long 
the world’s largest market.” 

Nevertheless, it is an open question 
as to whether Inco can count on 
Europe for more of that kind of 
growth over the immediate future 
Thus Inco’s problem, once mainly a 
production one, has become more than 
ever a sales problem 


CHEMICALS 


FLANKER 
OUTFLANKED 


ICI’s plans for a huge new 

Dutch plant spell rougher 

competition for U.S. chemi- 
cal sales in Europe. 


WHEN it comes to selling chemicals 
abroad, not one of the major U.S 
chemical companies has been able to 
hold a candle to Britain’s powerful 
Imperial Chemical Industries.* Ex- 
porting around $700 million worth 
of chemicals, explosives, fertilizers, 
paints and the like from its British 
plants, ICI is easily the world’s larg- 
est-selling chemist on international 
markets. This was a big help last 
year. Although business in Britain, 
which accounts for around half ICI’s 
volume, was hardly booming, ICI 


*Imperial Chemical Industries. American 
Depository Receipts. Traded American Stock 
Exchange. Recent price: 9-11/16. Price range 
(1961): high, 1014: low, 9. Dividend (1960) 
21.6c. Indicated 1961 payout: 21.7c. Earnings 
per share (1959): 55c. Total assets: $2.2 bil- 
lion. Ticker symbol: IMP 





1CVS CHAMBERS: 
fighting to hold first place 


was aided by its 


which 


sales- 
roughly half 
its over-all volume. Pretax profits 
jumped by some 20° (to $250 mil- 
lion) in spite of the domestic slow- 
down. 

But of late, Imperial Chemical’s 
U.S. rivals have sought to outflank 
their venerable rival in the rich Euro- 
pean market. Looking toward the day 
when rising external tariff walls would 
handicap British exports to the boom- 
ing Common Market countries, U.S 


overseas 
account for 


chemical companies began to put up 
plants in the six cooperating Conti- 


nental countries. Already, no less 
than 500 of them have set up subsidi- 
aries there. Among them: such giants 
as Union Carbide, du Pont and Mon- 
santo 
Counterattack. 

easily outflanked 
man Stanley 


that ICI 


3ut ICI was not so 

Last month Chair- 
Chambers 
planned to meet its U/S. 
rivals’ end run with one of its own 
“Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd 
has decided,” intoned a typically ducal 
company pronouncement, “to begin 
manufacturing operations on a sub- 
stantial scale within the Common 
Market.” The term “substantial.” as 
it turned out, was no exaggeration: 
ICI was acquiring a 300-acre site out- 
side Rotterdam where it planned 
spending some $280 million over the 
next ten building a 


revealed 


years in giant 
chemical complex. 

Actually, with what might well turn 
into the biggest single chemical com- 
plex in all Europe, ICI was doing 
more than keeping ahead of its U.S. 
competitors. It was obviously pre- 
paring to come into closer rivalry with 
such leaders of Europe’s chemical in- 
dustry as Bayer and Montecatini 
In choosing Rotterdam as its site, ICI 
was cashing in on that city’s develop- 
ment as a chemical 


leading cente) 


24 


ICI goods will reach the German mar- 
ket by Rhine barge or rail, and the 
industries of France and the Benelux 
countries will be within easy reach. 
Nearby Esso, Caltex and Royal Dutch 
Shell refineries could supply 
materials. 

All in all, it was an ambitious and 
soundly conceived plan. Quite ob- 
viously, ICI had no intention of stand- 
ing quietly by while stepped-up U.S 
competition and _ political develop- 
ments in Europe elbowed it out of its 
hard-won role as the leading inter- 
national chemist 


raw 


INDUSTRIAL GASES 


THROUGH 
THE SMOG 


Only lately has Air Products” 

real progress begun to shine 

through the bookkeeping 
smog. 





Harp BY a line of Granite City Steel 
Co. open hearths across the Missis- 
sippi from St. Louis, steel-hatted tech- 
nicians peered at meters in a tidy 
jungle of white, blue and yellow pipes. 
There was a muffled roar that, if not 
for silencing devices, would have made 
a jet engine seem like a sparrow’s 
tweet. The machinery began sucking 
ordinary Illinois air through intakes, 
squeezing it in compressors, cooling it 
to a liquid in heat exchangers and 
distilling it in columns. By such 
means, Pennsylvania-based Air Prod- 
ucts, Inc.* last month was perform- 
ing its technical breaking 
down worthless air into its component 
parts to get at the most commercially 
precious part of it, oxygen. 

Voracious. Such magic is 
ingly routine. Like many anothe 
steel company, Granite City has, in 
its urgent drive for more efficiency, 
developed an all but insatiable appe- 
tite for oxygen to speed up steelmak- 
ing processes. Back in 1956, the in- 
dustry used little more than 200 cubic 
feet of pure oxygen per ingot ton pro- 
duced. Last year it gulped more than 
twice that amount. Whether steel 
operating rates moved up, down or 
sideways this year, the rate of oxygen 
consumption was expected to go right 
on climbing. 

Like many another steel company, 
too, Granite City had tapped smallish 
Air Products to furnish the vital gas. 
Oxygen is a highly competitive busi- 
ness. In it operates Goliath-like Union 


magic 


increas- 


Air Products, Inc. Traded over-the-count- 
er. Recent price: 66. Price range 1961: high 
66; low, 4214. Dividend (fiscal 1960): 20c 
Indicated fiscal 1961 payout: 20c plus 3° 
stock. Earnings per share (fiscal 1960): $1.40 
Total assets: $62 million 


Carbide Corp. (through its Linde di- 
vision). Yet President Leonard P. 
Pool of Air Products has earned a 
reputation as a notably competent 
David. “When Pool was pitching ow 
business,” recalled one Jones & Laugh- 
lin man in Pittsburgh last month, “his 
guys camped here for six weeks. When 
we had a question, they'd come up 
with answers in days while competi- 
tors took weeks.” 

By such aggressive means, Aili 
Products now works nearly ten times 
more magic than it did just five years 
ago. Its oxygen plant capacity has 
raced from 550 tons per day in 1956 
While 
some Air Products men were “start- 
ing up” the Granite City plant, others 
last month were repeating the process 
at an oxygen plant at Weirton, W.Va 
for National Steel. Later this year, 
the scene will be repeated at two J&L 
plants and one plant owned by Beth- 
lehem. 


to some 5,000 tons this year. 


Lag. In recent years, however, there 
has been no corresponding magic on 
profits. While Pool’s total revenues 
had soared from $20 million in 1956 
to $48 million in fiscal 1960 (ended 
last Sept. 30), his total net profits had 
lagged, edging up from $1.4 million to 
just $1.9 million. To help finance an 
ambitious building program, Pool twice 
sold common stock. Although these 
offerings sold out at highly favorable 
prices (more than double the book 
value both times), this inevitably di- 
luted earnings. On the 35% rise in 
total net between 1956 and 1960, earn- 
ings per share actually fell some 15‘ 
to $1.40 last year. 

But Pool has worked money 
another kind. Among. the 
selling points he 
steel prospects, his biggest industrial 


won- 
ders of 
strongest has fon 
customers by far, is a willingness to 
sink his capital into plants on thei) 


11R PRODUCTS’ POOL: 
“his guys had the answer in days” 
1961 
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In 1960, new highs were attained in net income, sales, 
rentals, dividends, unfilled orders at year end, employ- 
ment, capital investment, and product development 
expenditures. 

1960 net income up 21% — $24,104,000 compared with 
$19,888,000 for 1959. 

1960 gross revenues up 23% — including a 19 per cent 
increase in rental income to $69,233,000 — another new 
high. Total revenues: $361,985,000. 

Dividends increased — after dividends on preferred stock, 
earnings amounted to $3.06 per common share compared 
with $2.55 in 1959 when 136,297 fewer shares were out- 
standing. 1960 was AMF’s 34th consecutive year of divi- 
dend payments on common stock and the fifth that the 
dividend has been increased. 

Backlog up 20% — at year end, the unfilled order backlog 
was $191,387,000 — 20 per cent higher than in 1959. Not 
included, is AMF’s substantial minimum rental income 
from Automatic Pinspotters and other leased machinery. 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Leisure-time Products for the Consumer... 
Creators and Producers of Atomic and Electromechanical 
Equipment for Industry and Defense 


AMF 


sets 
new 
record 


highs 


in 60th year 


Other highlights — in 1960, a record number of AMF 
Automatic Pinspotters was installed — overseas opera- 
tions were expanded — promising new acquisitions were 
made — leisure-time products were added — government 
business increased—AMF employment increased to 
18,500 persons at year end, another record. 

These are the highlights. We will be pleased to send 
you a copy of the 1960 AMF Annual Report which details 
these and many others. 
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MOREWHEAD PATTERSON 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
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property. Thus he saves them the 
financing headaches. 

The fact that he may not have the 
necessary cash at the moment doesn’t 
bother Pool a bit. A signed contract 
to furnish oxygen to a steel company 
is usually for a 15-year period with 
minimum monthly guarantees on a 
“take-or-pay” basis. Such contracts 
are almost as good as cash. Pool sim- 
ply goes to a commercial bank for a 
construction loan. Once the plant is 
built and starts generating revenue. 
Pool pays off the short-term con- 
struction loan with long-term funds, 
usually raised from insurance com- 
panies. 

Everybody Happy. The arrangement 
suits the steel industry, hard pressed 
for capital funds as it is, right down 
to the ground. They get an oxygen 
plant right on their property at no 
capital cost, get Air Products’ experts 
to run it and, once above minimum 
fees, pay for oxygen only as they 
use it. 

Air Products’ long-term debt has 
soared from $3.6 million in 1956 to 
$25 million last year. It will go sub- 
stantially higher ($10 million or more) 
in the current fiscal year, conceivably 
pushing Air Products’ debt ratio to 
60°. or more of total capitalization by 
the end of the current fiscal year. Yet 
Pool has been able to support the debt 
load with ease. Amply exceeding his 
interest expenses are the depreciation 
write-offs he takes on his new plants. 


HIDDEN 
GROWTH 


Mounting interest charges and 
tast-rising depreciation accruals 
tended to obscure the fact that Air 
Products’ operating profits were 
rising at a healthy rate. 
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1958 1959 1960 


These, added to the profits, show that 
the last few years have been far more 
profitable than earnings alone would 
suggest (see chart). 

The debt load appeals to Pool for 
yet another reason. “The thing that 
counts around here is stockholders’ 
equity,” he said last month. “By bor- 
rowing money, we've built a leverage 
effect into our earning power.” Since 
it can take two years or more be- 
tween the time Pool gets a contract 
to build an oxygen plant and the 
point where it starts producing, Pool 
feels that much of his borrowed capi- 
tal has not yet had time to show up 
in better earnings. 

There is some reason to think that 
time is at hand, however. In the first 
quarter of fiscal 1961, earnings of 50c 
per share were more than three times 
better than those of the previous year 
(unusually low, to be sure, in the tail 
end of the steel strike). As the first 
half ended last month, Pool was con- 
fident that a record year in sales and 
earnings were in view. “This upward 
trend,” said he, “is going to continue.” 


CONSUMER CREDIT 


FEELING NO PAIN 


Installment buying may be 

down a bit, but the big 

money lenders aren't likely 

to feel much pain through- 
out 1961. 





How BADLY is the current decline in 
installment buying hurting the big 
consumer credit companies? The an- 
swer, as things stood last month: not 
very badly. Said Charles C. Greene, 
president of second-ranking Com- 
mercial Credit Co.: “We’re not too 
worried about 1961.” 

For one thing, the decline so far 
has not been severe. January’s $103- 
million drop in consumer credit was 
an all but imperceptible amount of 
evaporation from the $44-billion sea 
of outstanding loans. 

But even if the drying up should 
become more severe, it is not likely 
to do much damage to finance com- 
pany earnings over the next year or 
so. Reason: in the money-lending 
business, this year’s profits tend to 
come from last year’s loans. Once a 
loan is written, it is a reasonably cer- 
tain source of income over its life of 
36 months or so; so is the cost of the 
money the finance company borrowed 
to make the loan. 

The Past & the Present. “It’s the busi- 
ness we have done in the past,” ex- 
plains a spokesman for CIT Financial 
Corp., “which determines our show- 


INSTALLMENT BUYING: 
when will autos pick up? 


ing. We entered 1961 with our high- 
est year-end backlog of deferred in- 
come ever—$219 million.” 

Another big factor in finance men’s 
good cheer last month was the much 
lower cost of their raw material: 
money. Their profit ultimately de- 
rives from the difference “between 
what they pay for money and what 
they receive for lending it out. A 
relatively small drop in interest rates 
makes a big difference. 

In March 1960, finance companies 
were paying on average 4.16, for 
three-to-six-month loans on their 
own “paper” in order to compete with 
the much higher yields (ranging up 
to 4°.) then available on Treasury 
bills and notes. But, last month, the 
finance men needed to pay only 258°, 
to 3°, to borrow money—depending 
on the maturity date. The fall in 
short-term rates has meant a big drop 
in their basic costs of doing business 
But they have had to make no corre- 
sponding reductions in their charges 

Where Are the Auto Buyers? Not that 
the finance men would not welcome, 
and joyfully, the traditional spring 
surge of new car sales. Auto financ- 
ing, which makes up around 40% of 
all consumer credit, has dropped 
sharply. Commercial Credit alone re- 
ports its auto business is down by 
25°. so far in 1961. From October 
through January, total auto credit 
declined some $400 million. 

And sooner or later, the auto busi- 
ness not booked in 1961 will show up 
in smaller deferred income accounts 
—and less net income. Hence the 
wistful tone with which Commercial 
Credit Co.’s Charles Greene said 
last month: “One of these days the 
public’s got to start buying new cars 
again!” 





MONEY MARKETS 


BOOMERANG 


Instead of shoring up the 

dollar and the pound, Ger- 

many’s currency revaluation 

had, at least temporarily, just 
the opposite effect. 





Worp last month that the West Ger- 
man government was revaluing the 
Deutsche mark upward some 5% 
(from 4.2 to the dollar to 4 to the 
dollar) set off what London’s aus- 
tere Economist called “a frenzy” in 
the world’s money markets. Instead 
of relieving pressure on the Ameri- 
can dollar and the British pound, for 
the moment at least, it increased it. 
Reverse Psychology. Some move to- 
ward revaluation had been expected. 
Instead it was the amount of the re- 
valuation which took moneymen 
everywhere by surprise. A modest 
4.75%, it hardly seemed enough to 
offset the disparity between the mark, 
the dollar and the pound sterling. 
That set off immediate rumors that 
the mark would soon be revalued 
again—and produced an effect exactly 
the opposite of the one intended. 
Repeatedly German Economics 


HOT MONEY 


There always exists a large pool of 
| money which tends to flow toward 
| whichever international money cen- 
| ter offers the highest short-term 
interest rates. Thus, as this chart 
shows, Germany’s big inflow of 
“hot” money really began when 





German money rates rose above 
New York’s. Question: will last 
month's devaluation check the piling 
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Minister Ludwig Erhard and other 
Bonn moneymen asserted that the re- 
valuation was intended solely to keep 
prices stable and employment high. 
Yet as everyone knew, Washington 
and London have urged revaluation 
of the mark to ease the “flight from 
the dollar” into marks and other 
European currencies, and the conse- 
quent drain on U.S. gold reserves. 

Yet the psychological impact of 
minor revaluation on_ speculators, 
when it came, touched off a frantic 
rush to convert dollars into marks 
against the next upward revaluation. 
In just two days after the news broke, 
West German gold and dollar re- 
serves leaped another $125 million. 
Hard hit, the dollar sagged against 
its official support prices in both 
Germany and Switzerland. Swiss 
banks were reported to have bought 
$60 million in the first two days after 
revaluation, as the Swiss franc be- 
came the subject of the usual revalua- 
tion rumors, which produced the 
usual official denials. 

The United States did little to help 
the situation; indeed, its own attitude 
helped compound the confusion. An 
official Treasury statement termed the 
revaluation “modest but helpful,” 
which suggested that the U.S. would 
like to see another, larger revaluation 
undertaken. That merely accelerated 
the rush away from the dollar—and 
from the pound, which was under 
great pressure until Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Selwyn Lloyd issued a 
strong “no devaluation” statement. 

Devaluation Debunked? Ten days 
after revaluation, the money marts 
had settled down a bit. Both the dol- 
lar and the sterling had rallied from 
their lows, and the pressure, at least 
temporarily, was off. Herr Erhard 
was issuing daily statements to 
angry German industrialists, fearful 
for the loss of their export markets, 
that there was no chance of “tight- 
ening the same screw twice within a 
few years”—in other words, 
would be no further revaluation. 

There was, indeed, a growing re- 
action in U.S. financial circles that 
the sort of selective revaluation which 
Germany and Holland had under- 
taken ruled out the possibility of de- 
valuing the pound or dollar. Reason: 
the pound and dollar have not been 
overvalued against all world curren- 
cies, but only against a handful of the 
“hardest.” 

As the Hanover Bank’s _influen- 
tial consultant Dr. Marcus Nadler 
summed it up last month: “The Ger- 
man and Dutch action effectively re- 
moves the last vestige of the cloud 
hanging over the dollar—which was 
never so large as many speculators 
hoped, anyway.” 


there 











1T&T°S KAPPEL: 
calling in the costly money 


MONEY MARKETS 


VALUABLE 
FORESIGHT 


The fine print in a 1959 bond 

indenture may save AT&T 

more than $30 million over 
the next 25 years. 





IN THE complicated financing of mod- 
ern big business, a little foresight can 
sometimes pay very big dividends. It 
certainly did for Frederick R. Kappel’s 
giant American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.* last month. A small pro- 
viso, carefully inserted in a 1959 bond 
debenture, is likely to save AT&T 
more than $30 million before taxes 
over the next 25 years. 

With an annual construction budget 
of upwards of $2.5 billion, AT&T is 
constantly in need of new money. It 
cannot always pick the time for going 
to the money market to raise more 
Thus in November 1959, when interest 
rates were at their highest level since 
the early Thirties, Kappel and Treas- 
urer L. Chester May found their giant 
holding company needed $250 million 
To borrow it they offered a 538°, 
coupon on a debenture issue, for a 
net cost of 5.27% when the issue was 
sold above par. For AT&T, with its 
matchless credit rating, this was the 
highest cost of money since 1925, 
when it paid 542%. 

No Assurances. But, while they didn't 
quibble about the high interest rate. 
Kappel and May did insist on one 


*American Telephone & Telegraph Co 
Traded NYSE. Recent price: 11273. Price 
range (1961): high, 117; low, 10314. Dividend 
(1960): $3.30. Indicated 1961 payout: $3.525 
Earnings per share (1960): $5.43. Total as- 
sets: $27.8 billion. Ticker symbol: T 
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Sooner or later a good idea comes along in a business and makes a better product. It does the job 
well and it costs less. It smashes through old concepts. @ It helps make successful operations out 
of the companies that buy the product and the company that makes the product. @ Sooner or later 
it happens in every business. And it’s just happened in the electric typewriter business. @ It's the 
new Compact 200 office electric by the new Smith-Corona Marchant. It’s efficiency in engineering 
i] and in results. Not a portable (they’re good and we make them too) but an office electric without 
extras and so priced at a sensible $225*. You don’t pay for any extras you don’t need. The Compact 
200 has just about everything the big machines have . . . electric carriage return, identical size key- 
board, full 12” carriage, makes 10 carbons... you name it. It does all of the jobs of a conventional 
electric—all but the marginal jobs. And it costs you about 50% less... about the price of the 
manual. @ The Compact 200 has all the crisp type styles you'll ever need. And it’s good looking 
(obvious but we like to say it). ™@ The contemporary Compact 200 has a lot of ‘‘ands’’; to appreciate 
all of them call the new Smith-Corona Marchant. We're in your local telephone book. 
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point: they refused to make the 5%s‘; 
issue non-callable; they refused even 
to give holders any assurance against 
early redemption. 

Last month, the wisdom of AT&T's 
refusal to protect its high-cost bonds 
against redemption became apparent. 
Interest rates were down to the lowest 
level since early 1959. Top-grade cor- 
porates were selling at 4.3°% and less. 
The company announced that it 
planned in June to sell a fresh $250- 
million debenture issue. Its purpose: 
to pay off the high-cost 5°s% issue. 

Because of the sheer size of AT&T's 
refunding issue, it will probably have 
to pay some kind of a premium over 
the best recent rates. It now seems 
likely that AT&T will pay about 4.5% 
for the new issue. Even allowing for 
the modest premium which AT&T 
will pay, its net saving may still run 
to 0.5°:. That would save AT&T 
something like $1,250,000 a year—or 
$31.5 million (pretax) over the re- 
maining life of the bonds. Quite a 
saving from a little bit of foresight 
when it came to bargaining over fine 
print! 


SAVINGS & LOAN 


DOING WELL 
BY DOING GOOD 


For the West Coast savings 

& loan associations, the price 

vo) patriotism might well be 
fatter profits. 





East Coast, West Coast, all around 
the country, the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration last month was hard at work 
on one of its most urgent objectives: 
to lower long-term interest rates and 
thereby stimulate the construction 
industry. On no group of money 
lenders did the Kennedy team lavish 
more care, or pressure, than 
on the nation’s 6,200 savings & loan 
associations. 


more 


In Washington, Treasury Secretary 
C. Douglas Dillon himself lent a hand. 
calling together a choice handful of 
influential S&L executives to drive 
home the need for cheaper mortgage 
money. Days later, Joseph McMur- 
ray, Kennedy’s choice to head the 
Federal Home Loan Bank, flew out 
to San Francisco to deliver the same 
message to California executives. “To 
do what’s good for business and for 
the country,’ McMurray said, “mort- 
gage rates must come down.” 

Patriotism & Profit. The government 
pressure on savings & 
tions in and 


loan associa- 


general, 


California as- 








sociations in particular, was well 
placed. Collectively, S&L associations 
pump more funds into private home 
construction, the biggest segment of 
the total market, than any other capi- 
tal source. And nowhere in the na- 
tion is mortgage demand brisker, nor 
lending rates higher, than in Cali- 
fornia. Last month, as usual, West 
Coast rates were substantially higher 
than elsewhere (close to 642% vs. na- 
tional averages under 6). This 
consistent pattern was a big facto 
in Wall Street’s increasingly high re- 
gard for the stock of S&L holding 
companies, especially those with many 
or all of their lending operations 
located in the West Coast state. 


At the same time, nowhere were 
S&L associations paying more fo1 
their capital than in California. 


Forced to lure deposits from all over 





S&L OFFICE, CALIFORNIA: 
“Where else would the money go?” 


the country to meet burgeoning de- 
mand there, virtually all California 


associations now pay 442‘, interest, 
well above the national average of 
4°,. They make their profits, of 


course, in the “spread” between how 
much they pay for money (interest 
on deposits) and how much they can 
earn lending it (mostly mortgage 
yields). If mortgage rates were to 
fall, what would happen to _ the 
“spread?” Wasn't that asking too 
much of a sacrifice from ordinary 
mortals? 

Upside-Down Economics? The answer 
Kennedy officials offered was charm- 
ingly simple. Nothing would happen 
to spreads, they said, if both mort- 
gage charges and interest rates were 
reduced. Some savings & loan execu- 
tives, however, sure 
“This is upside-down economics,” 
said E.L. Johnson, president of Finan- 
cial Federation in Los Angeles, fourth 


were not so 









largest S&L holding company (assets: 
$352 million). “If you reduce the divi- 
dend rate on deposits to reduce mort- 
gage costs, you may end up doing 
just the opposite. We work on sup- 
ply & demand. If the money supply 
falls, interest rates to home owners 
will rise.’ And Johnson believes 
lower interest on deposits would re- 
duce the money supply there. “If 
rates are reduced,” said he, “money 
will flee.” If so, the larger associa- 
tions would not be hurt as much as 
the smaller ones, which depend more 
on out-of-state funds. 

But government officials insisted 
that savings & loan associations else- 
where would quickly trim their own 
rates on deposits if California did so 
thus preserving the West Coast's lure 
to out-of-state funds, but on a lowe! 


level. More than one of Johnson's 
competitors seemed to agree. “Where 
else would the money go?” asked 


Vice President William Wigel of Los 
Angeles-based First Charter Finan- 
cial Corp., second largest of the na- 
tion’s 16 publicly owned holding com- 
panies (assets: $645 million). “If we 
drop to 4°, out-of-state savings & 
loan associations will probably go to 
3340," 

The Other Spread. While executives 
might debate this matter, there was 
absolutely no disagreement on yet an- 
other point. “If they cut their inter- 
est rates from 412% to 4%,” 
Wall Street's Dean Milosis, one of 
the most astute analysts in the field. 
“the associations would thereby be 
cutting their biggest single expense 
by more than 11°.” At the same 
time, the spread between the mort- 
gages already written in past years 
and lower interest rates would 
widen. “A reduction of one half per 
cent,” First Charter’s Wigel 
“would save us $3 million a year. If 
we add that to earnings of, say. $13 
million at current interest rates. I'd 
say we were definitely in a_ bullish 
situation.” 

Wall Street agreed. Last 
month, as the Kennedy team put in- 
creasing pressure on the savings & 
loan associations themselves, the 
stocks of the four largest publicly 
owned S&L holding companies (Great 
Western, First Charter, Financial 
Federation and San Diego Imperial) 
rose to all-time record highs. And 
the betting was that by June 30, West 
Coast savings & loan associations 
would cut their interest rates to 4°,. 
with associations elsewhere trimming 
their interest rates accordingly. Al- 
though they stood to gain in the 
process, savings & loan executives 
could honestly tell their depositors 
that they were cutting interest rates 


says 


now 


says 


clearly 


as a patriotic duty 
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SOUTHERN RESEARCH INSTITUTE, Birmingham, Alabama, with the most modern facilities and a staff of 325, is currently 


engaged in a variety of industrial and governmental research projects, as well as a chemotherapy program to combat cancer. 
Above, new finishes for improved fabrics are being developed and evaluated for the textile industry. 


RESEARCH... Strong Force in the South’s Dynamic Growth! 


Throughout the South in many modern research centers, 
highly skilled scientists and technicians are engaged in 
important projects in the fields of industry, agriculture, 
medicine, defense and others. Research has contributed 
significantly to the growth and economic stability of the 
South. Southern industry has prospered through the 
creation of new and better products, development of im- 
proved manufacturing techniques and discovery of new 
ways to use the region’s great supply of natural resources. 


In the 10-year period, 1950-1959, the four-state area's rate of gain in practically every field 
led the nation as a whole. Here are some pertinent comparisons:* 


4-State Area 
Value Manufacturing Output 


Bank Deposits 
Business Volume 


The last half of the twentieth century belongs to the South! 


*U.S. DEPT. OF COMMERCE 


A strong factor in the progress of the four-state 
*““Growth-Core”’ of Alabama, Florida, Georgia and Mis- 
sissippi has been the adequate supply of electric power 
furnished by The Southern Company System. To meet the 
needs of the future, The Southern Company and its op- 
erating Companies are 
investing over half a 
billion dollars within a 
three-year period. 


THE SOUTHERN COMPANY 


a 


ATLANTA - 1330 W. PEACHTREE STREET 
BIRMINGHAM - 600 N.I8 TH STREET 


United States 


Alabama Power Company 
Georgia Power Company . 
Gulf Power Company Pensacola, Florida 
Mississippi Power Company . . . . . Gulfport, Mississippi 
Southern Electric Generating Co. . Birmingham, Alabama 


Birmingham, Alabama 
cvccecee Atlanta, Georgia 





FORECAST FOR ENERGY: 


More and bigger jets will help thrust 
America’s energy demands twice as high by 1980 


Power to spare! Today's large jetliner has more than enough thrust to 
push 100 tons at 600 miles per hour. Consuming over 2,000 gallons 
of fuel per hour, a big jetliner uses more than 11,000 gallons on a single 
coast-to-coast flight. Consider this rate of consumption and the increasing 
numbers of commercial and military jets crossing the skies, and it’s easy 
to see why jet fuel requirements are multiplying. Also, vast amounts of 
energy are needed to melt, treat and process materials used in manufac 
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turing these jets. Jet aviation is just one of our many growing industries 
calling for more energy, in more forms. By 1980, America’s need for 
energy will be double what it is today 
Where will it come from? Much will come from present sources — but 
wherever produced, a large share will be transported via pipelines. While 
expanding its present systems, Texas Eastern—pipeliner of energy — 
constantly searches for new energy sources. Our Little Big Inch, largest 
pipeline system of its kind, delivers ever-increasing volumes of aviation 
and automotive fuels and other petroleum products from Gulf Coast refin 
eries to Midwest markets. Texas Eastern’s natural gas pipelines stretch iW 
from the Mexican border to the Atlantic Seaboard, with capacity to heat ==———— 
more than 3 million homes, fuel thousands of factories. Texas Eastern 
grows and diversifies today to meet tomorrow's energy needs. 
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1960...a Year 
of Progress 








Condensed Income Statement 


1960 





Income 






1959 





From transportation: 
Coal and Coke 


$162,010,665 $161,605,918 












Merchandise 66,133,602 71,390,337 
Passenger 2,528,254 2,558,833 
Mail and Express 4,826,477 5,035,730 
Miscellaneous Revenues. 5,779,675 6,361,886 
Total Railway Operating Revenues 241,278,673 246,952,704 
Equipment and Joint Facility Rents — Net 15,888,693 18,092,802 

Dividends, Interest and Other Income— 
Net 7 5,020,022 3,912,979 
262,187,388 268,958,485 

Expenses 

Payrolls : 82,976,351 84,302,248 
Material, Supplies and Other Expenses 38,690,825 44,568,783 
Depreciation on Transportation Property. . . 22,445,423 22,118,816 
Federal Income Taxes 27,184,000 28,549,054 
Other Taxes 21,393,962 20,411,661 
Interest on Indebtedness 8,265,970 





8,364,080 





201,054,641 208,216,532 





Net Income 





61,132,747 60,741,953 





Earnings per share of Common Stock $8.15 $8.10 








The year 1960 was marked by solid 
achievements by the Norfolk and West- 
ern Railway. In the first full year of 
merger operations with the former 
Virginian Railway, the Company .. . 
e Increased net income to $61.1 million. 
e Earned a record $8.15 per share of 
common stock. © Paid common stock 
dividend of $5 a share. e Reduced 
operating ratio to 59.7%. « Made 
good progress on absorbing former 
Virginian. ¢ Announced plans to create 
new 7,400-mile N&W system serving 
Midwest and Great Lakes. « Made 
plans for new $19 million coal pier at 
Norfolk. e Increased export ship- 
ments of coal and merchandise. 
e Accelerated industrial development 
for second best year in company history. 
e Began two-year study of industrial 
potential in on-line areas. 


NORFOLK 
AND 


WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


GENERAL OFFICES « ROANOKE, VA. 
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WESTERN UNION’S MARSHALL: _ 
brainpower brought him profits 


COMMUNICATIONS 


OFFHAND 
MONEY-MAKING 


With an 80097) profit in just 

six years, Western Union has 

established itself as quite a 
stock market operator. 





Stx YEARS ago, Walter P. Marshall, 
president of Western Union Tele- 
graph Co.,* took a fascinated look at 
some of the tiny electronics firms that 
were sprouting up across the U.S. 
industrial landscape. Few of them 
had much cash. Their prime assets 
were brains. So Marshall made an 
offbeat decision. Western Union, he 
decided, might do well to help them 
with capital by buying some of their 
stock. And in return, Western Union 
would get a stake in the fruits of 
their scientific brainpower. 

There was plenty of brainpower to 
be had—and cheap. “We found,” says 
Western Union Vice President Ed- 
ward Sanger, “that there were some- 
times 25 to 30 PhDs in some of these 
firms—almost as many as we had our- 
selves.” 

But as was clear last month, when 
Marshall produced Western Union's 
1960 annual report, there were also 
some more tangible returns. Three 
of Western Union's offhand electronics 
investments have produced modest 
paper profits. But two—in Technical 
Operations Inc. and Microwave As- 
sociates—have been fabulously suc- 
cessful. Western Union’s 96,933-share, 
$415,874 investment in Technical Op- 
erations had risen by last month to a 
market worth of $7 million—a seven- 
teenfold increase. Its Microwave stock, 


*Western Union Telegraph Co. Traded 
NYSE. Recent price: 537,. Price range (1961) 
high, 537g; low, 3934. Dividend (1960): $1.40 
Indicated 1961 payout: $1.40. Earnings per 
share (1960): $1.72. Total assets: $355.4 mil- 
lion. Ticker symbol: WU 
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bought at $2 a share, now finds a going 
market at around $55 a share, boosting 
the market worth of its $485,252 in- 
vestment to a fabulous $13 million- 
plus. 

Western Union’s offhand market 
success leaves WU men themselves a 
little breathless. “Our degree of suc- 
cess,’ says Sanger, “has been quite 
gratifying—and surprising.” Adds he, 
a little wryly: “If everyone in West- 
ern Union had expected these com- 
panies to go quite so far, I think some 
of us would personally have tried to 
take advantage of the opportunity.” 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


IT PAYS 
TO ADVERTISE 


When you have a collector's 

item security to sell, just one 

little advertisement can work 
wonders. 





For YEARS the Wall Street firm of Car] 
Marks & Co. has maintained a market 
in the common stock of Western Elec- 
tric Co., the manufacturing subsidi- 
ary of mighty American Telephone & 
Telegraph. It has been a quiet market 
indeed. For despite Western Electric’s 
vast size (total assets: $1.8 billion) 
and big capitalization (19.4 million 
common shares), precious few shares 
of stock are ever traded. The reason 
is, of course, that 99.82°, of the total 
is owned by AT&T. A mere 30,000 
shares are held by outsiders. “And 
most of those are tightly held,” says 
Specialist Harry Zeeman of Carl 
Marks. “If we ever got an order fon 
1,000 shares, we'd need months to 
round up enough sellers.” 

Flood. Last month, however, Zee- 


man found himself with a few hun- 


ow At ' 
. 





dred extra shares of Western Electric 
common. He did just what any mer- 
chant would do. He advertised. Sud- 
denly, his market was quiet no longe: 
On the strength of just one advertise- 
ment in a national newspaper, Zee- 
man received bids from all over the 
country. “We got a flood of orders 
from people who had never realized 
there was any to be had,” said he 

The effect was inevitable and re- 
sounding. The day before the adver- 
tisement broke, the bid price on one 
Western Electric common share was 
$300. Ten days later it reached $440 
Just two short months before, it 
sold for $250. At last month’s high. 
AT&T’s investment in Western Elec- 
tric had a market value of some $8.5 
billion. This amounts to nearly $39 
on each share of AT&T stock. On the 
basis of costs going back to 1882, when 
it first acquired control, AT&T carries 
its investment in Western Electric at 
just $739 million, or less than one 
tenth of its recent value. 

But it was more than scarcity alone 
that made the stock something of a 
collector’s item. As the manufacturing 
arm of AT&T and one of the nation’s 
largest defense contractors to boot 
Western Electric was thriving might- 
ily. On a tidy 14% gain in sales to 
$2.6 billion last year, President H.I 
Romnes was expected to report a net 
profit of $124.5 million, a thumping 
22°, jump over the year before 

Nor was last year’s showing any 
surprise. Over the past seven years, 
Western 
growing at an annual rate of 10.4’,, 
total net at 17.6%, and total cash flow 
(earnings plus’ depreciation) at 


Electric sales have been 


18.1°,. Last vear too, for the sixth 
straight year, Western Electric boosted 
the annual dividend it paid to AT&T 
and its fellow shareowners. 

For such reasons, Carl Marks’ in- 
ventory of Western Electric common 


was no longer worth advertising 


Though its shares are seldom traded, AT&T's manufacturing sub- 
sidiary, Western Electric, is in its own right one of the ten biggest 
industrial companies in the U.S. Its sales last year exceeded those 
of such giants as du Pont, Bethlehem Steel and Westinghouse. 
Both sales and earnings have been growing at a tidy rate, too. 


Revenues Net Income Depreciation Cash Flow Per Common Share 

(million) (million) (million) (million) Net Cash Flow 
1954 $1,526 $ 55.8 $23.7 $ 79.6 $4.83 $6.89 
1955 1,853 63.3 28.4 91.7 4.99 7.22 
1956 2,373 75.1 33.3 108.4 5.32 7.67 
1957 2,481 84.6 38.9 123.5 5.39 7.87 
1958 2,154 85.9 43.3 129.3 4.98 7.49 
1959 2,315 102.2 49.3 151.5 5.92 8.78 
1960 2,641 124.5 56.0° 180.5* 6.41 9.30 
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CERRO’S KOENIC: 
unimpressed by the wonder metals 


VON-FERROUS METALS 


CONCRETE 
PROPOSAL 


When two famous mining 

companies get together, what 

do they produce? Cement, of 
all things. 





AS PRESIDENT of Cerro Corp.,* Peru's 
biggest miner of such old-line metals 
as lead, zinc and copper, Robert P 
Koenig has never been much im- 
pressed with any of the so-called 
wonder metals. The results, he feels, 
never have justified the heavy in- 
vestment they require. Snorts he: 
“Titanium, beryllium, columbium 
pandemonium.” When he was anx- 
ious to diversify Cerro from _ its 
dependence on copper and South 
America, Koenig simply put Cerro 
into fabricating in the U/S. 

Big, New Plant. Last month, in search 
of further diversification, Koenig 
turned to one of the most common 
materials of all: cement. Koenig re- 
vealed that he planned to team up 
with President Plato Malozemoff of 
Newmont Mining Corp., the well- 
known oil and mining investment 
company, to build a $64-million 
cement plant in upstate New York. 
With an initial capacity of 10 million 
barrels a year, the new plant will be 
one of the biggest on the American 
continent. 

But why cement? The industry may 
operate at only 72% of capacity this 









*Cerro Corp. Traded NYSE. Recent price 
37. Price range (1961): high, 3912; low, 31 
Dividend (1960): $1.025. Indicated 1961 pay- 
out: $1.10 plus 6% stock. Earnings per share 
(1960) $3.99. Total assets: $246.1 million 
Ticker symbol: CDP 









year. It seems hardly the ideal place 
for a newcomer. But Koenig and 
Malozemoff know what they want. 
First of all, the mill will not be in 
production until 1963, by which time 
rising demand should take care of 
most of the overcapacity. Further- 
more, the plant will have easy access 
to the St. Lawrence Seaway; Koenig 
and Malozemoff can ship heavy cement 
by low-cost water transportation any- 
where on the East Coast. “Give me a 
good location, high quality material, 
efficient production,” says Koenig. 
“and I don’t worry about the state of 
the market.” 

For those who still doubt, Koenig 
can display a series of charts. They 
show the growth in consumption of 
oil, cement, nickel, copper and zinc. 
Leading the list since World War II: 
cement and oil. Hence Koenig’s and 
Malozemoff’s (Newmont is already 
heavily in oil) preference for cement 
over the risky and costly “wonder 
metals.” Asked what the new project 
will do for the partners, Koenig says: 
“Make money.” 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


THE LONG. 
LONG TRAIL 


Five years of free spending 

on electronic data processing 

have added up to nothing 

but lower profits for Bur- 
roughs Corp. 





IN THE jargon of Wall Street, “EDP” 
stands for “electronic data processing.” 
But to the host of companies, large 
and small, who over the past decade 
have hitched their corporate wagons 
to EDP’s fast-rising star, those let- 
ters might well mean “end of discern- 
ible profit.” 

A notable case in point has been 
big ($334.2-million assets), Detroit- 
based Burroughs Corp.,* a pioneer of- 
fice equipper which has long enjoyed 
the top sales spot in conventional ac- 
counting machines and bank posting 
equipment. Five years ago, it seemed 
clear to Burroughs’ management that 
EDP was a logical extension of their 
basic business. So, in 1956, they 
sharply increased Burroughs’ research 
budget (to some $15 million a year) 
and plunged into the “computer race.” 

Long Wait. Stockholders are still 
waiting to see tangible results of that 


*Burroughs Corp. Traded NYSE. Recent 
price: 38. Price range (1961): high, 3814; low, 
27'!2. Dividend (1960): $1. Indicated 1961 pay- 
out: $1. Earnings per share (1960): $1.39 
Total assets: $334.2 million. Ticker symbol: 
BGH 


decision. To be sure, Burroughs’ sales 
have galloped ahead, increasing at a 
12% compounded annual rate. Yet, 
after touching an all-time high of 
$2.35 a share in 1956, Burroughs’ earn- 
ings per share fell almost as fast, 
reaching a mere 97c a share in 1958, or 
less than Burroughs’ $1 annual divi- 
dend. Since then there has been some 
recovery, to $1.07 in 1959 and $1.39 
last year. Even at that level, however, 
profits were still 41° below the 1956 
peak. That has left Burroughs some- 
thing of an impoverished giant: in 
each of the last three years, it has 
earned less per share than it did in 
1950, when its sales were barely one 
quarter of last year’s $389.2 million. 

All this, of course, is just surface 
Beneath that sorry surface there have 
been some bright spots. As is typical 
of companies involved in leasing EDP 
hardware, Burroughs’ depreciation 
and amortization has increased sub- 
stantially, from $4.8 million in 1955 
to $14 million last year. While penal- 
izing reported earnings, that swelled 
total cash flow to $23.2 million, vs. 
1955’s $16.6 million. Meanwhile, Bur- 
roughs was earning a deserved repu- 
tation for expert design and engineer- 
ing of complex military electronic 
hardware, which currently accounts 
for about 25% of sales. 

But that reputation did not extend 
to making profits. Burroughs’ profit 
margins, just 2.4% in 1960, are lowe: 
even than hard-pressed Sperry Rand's 
3.2°, —the lowest, in fact, among majo: 


COSTLY 


PROGRESS 





The high cost of competing with 
IBM in the data processing field 
has taken a heavy foll of profits 
among the leader's chief compet- 
itors. In spite of sizable sales in- 
creases over the past four years, 
Burroughs and Sperry Rand have 
both reported sharp declines in net 
and National Cash has barely 
held earnings level. 
























































Sales increase, 1959-60 
Earnings per Share 
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TEXACO 


HIGHLIGHTS 
FINANCIAL 


Gross income 
Net income 
Per share 
Number of shares out- 
standing—end of year 
Cash dividends 
Per share . ; 
Stock dividend . 
Equity in total assets of 
nonsubsidiary compa- 
nies and subsidiaries 
not consolidated 


Capital and exploratory 
expenditures 


REPORTS FOR 1960 


1960 


$3,140,805,492 
391,750,659 
$6.34 


61,749,274 
172,545,746 
$2.85 

2% 


$3,646,773,103 


861,000,000 


1959 


$2,830,795,513 
$ 354,346,323 
$5.85 


60,541,379 

$ 153,187,686 
$2.60 

r 2% 


$3,347 ,742,745 


901,000,000 





$4,507,773,103 


$4,248,742,745 





$ 521,102,902 


$ 517,870,256 


OPERATING « Barrels a day 


(Including equity in affiliates) 


Gross production of crude oil 
and natural gas liquids: 
Western Hemisphere 
Eastern Hemisphere 


790,152 


562,203 


767,351 
186.569 


Total world-wide 


1,352,355 


1.253.920 





Refinery runs: 
Western Hemisphere 
Eastern Hemisphere 


1,006,500 
32 ).864 


941,894 
289.396 





Total world-wide 


1,327,: 


364 231,290 





Petroleum product sales 
Western Hemisphere 
Eastern Hemisphere 


989.509 
385,280 


983.010 
345,534 





Total world-wide 


1,374,789 


1,328,544 





CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET -dDEceEmser 31 


Current Assets: 
Cash and securities 
Accounts and notes 
receivable evesee 
Inventories ... 
Total 
Investments and 
vances aaa 
Properties, Plant, and 
Equipment: 
At cost ....... asennad 
Less — Depreciation, 
depletion, and amor 
tization .... 
Net 
Deferred Charges .. 


Ad- 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENT 


Gross Income: 
Sales and services .... 


Dividends, interest, and other income ...... 


Deductions: 


Costs, operating, selling, and general ex- 


penses . 


Dry hole 


Depreciation, depletion, and amortization. 


Interest charges 


ASSETS 


1960 
$ 421,039,497 


$16,512,921 
335,674,292 


1959 


$ 395,142,692 


348,528,405 
314,457,953 





$1,173,226,710 


$1,058,129,050 





180,362,661 


4,501,683,995 


191,119,746 


4,109,796,022 


2,080,949,834 





81,433,155 
20,250,840 


2,4 
$2,2 


2,028.846,188 





72,932,892 


69,647,761 





$3,646,773,103 


$3.347,7 


2,745 








Taxes (other than income taxes) 
Provision for income taxes 


SIN MUUNIII cscs ecciinn sa sanscsinnistarecteensonbicts 


Net Income 


1961 


1960 


$2,980,308,544 
160,496,948 


LIABILITIES AND STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY 


1960 
191,423,115 
$35,923,099 


Current Liabilities $ 
Long-Term Debt .. 
Reserves for Emploves’ 
Plans 38,469,119 
Minority Interest 44,242,742 
Stockholders’ Equity: 
Par value of capital 
stock issued—shares 
$25 each . 
Paid-in capital 
Retained earnings 


1,561,007,450 
118,748,636 
_1,078,033,813 


1959 
$ 405,729,042 
341,838,927 


42,310,554 
10,053,432 


1,530,399 450 
55,083,996 
953,101,540 





$2,757,789,899 
Less — Capital stock 
held in treasury 


21,074,871 


$2,538,584,986 


20,774,196 





Total $2,736,715,028 


$2,517,810.790 





$3.646.773,103 


$3,347,742,745 








Copies of the 


4nnual 


Report are 


available upon request to the Secre 


tary, Texaco Ine 
Street. New York 


1959 


2,678,029,271 
152,766,242 





$3,140,805,492 


2.830,795,513 





2,293,475,010 
34,600,005 
256,091,003 
14,202,079 
87,193,179 
60,200,000 


3,293,557 


2,036,072,613 
37,502,632 
242,812,513 
14,560,203 
82.068.303 
59,800,000 
3,632,926 





$2,749,054,833 


$2,476,449,190 





$ 391,750,659 


$ 354,346,323 








135 East 
N.} 


f2nd 









EDP suppliers. Its return on equity 
last year was a meager 7.3%, also an 
industry low. Meanwhile, Burroughs’ 
traditional rival, National Cash Regis- 
ter, was actually raising its earnings a 
trifle in spite of the same heavy re- 
search outlays which were squeezing 
Burroughs (see chart, p. 36). 

More to Come. It is not likely that 
Burroughs’ patient stockholders will 
see tangible results from their com- 
pany’s venture into EDP for yet 
awhile. That much became clear last 
month when Burroughs’ dapper, dy- 
namic President Ray R. Eppert, 58, 
winged into Manhattan to address New 
York’s security analysts. Long on op- 


timism about 1961 but short on figures 
(and notably unwilling to make pre- 
dictions), Eppert proffered no apolo- 
gies for Burroughs’ recent showing. 
Instead, he recalled the decision of the 
mid-Fifties “to reduce corporate earn- 
ings temporarily in order to write a 
long-term insurance policy for Bur- 
roughs.” 

Eppert did, however, let slip one 
revealing figure. Capital outlays for 
1961, he noted, are expected to be 
about the same as 1960's $16.9 million. 
That suggested that Burroughs is 
looking for no marked increase in its 
EDP installations this year. Most EDP 
hardware is leased, thus represents 
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Write for your free copy of the 1960 Annual Report to 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 
STEEL CORPORATION 


Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


A major producer of stainless steels, electrical and magnetic steels, 
high-temperature-resistant metals, tool and die steels, 
valve steels and Carmet carbide materials. 


wy 











a capital expenditure by its maker. 

Foreign Aid. Whether or not EDP 
ever turns out to be Burroughs’ long- 
term insurance policy, Eppert has al- 
ready found one in the performance of 
Burroughs’ foreign subsidiaries over 
the past three tough years. Indeed, 
without them, Burroughs’ profits 
would virtually have vanished. Last 
year, for example, its 22 foreign 
marketing groups, which sell in 82 
countries, rang up $7.7 million in prof- 
its, or a walloping 83° of Burroughs’ 
total net. 

To be sure, Burroughs’ foreign opera- 
tions do not get charged for the 
company’s U.S.-based research and 
development work, so they are in 
something of a favored position. Still, 
without this foreign aid in reverse, 
Burroughs would have been shock- 
ingly close to red ink in the past three 
years. 

Payoff At Last? What is the probable 
timetable on the final payoff to the 
$75 million Burroughs has plowed into 
research and the $108 million it has 
put into capital outlays since 1955? 
Eppert predicts “some increase in 
revenues and profit” this year. To that 
end, he has reorganized the com- 
pany twice within the past four years 
in an effort to improve its efficiency. 

One encouraging trend has been the 
steadily greater stream of marketable 
products which has been flowing from 
Burroughs’ research labs. Among 
them: its B-5000 computer, which 
Burroughs claims will reduce pro- 
gramming time radically; thin film 
memory devices, which Burroughs 
will sell to others as well as use itself, 
and a new type of electronic module, 
announced last month, which will per- 
mit high-volume, low-cost produc- 
tion of semiconductors. 

Still, there is normally a long lead 
time between new product announce- 
ments and profits. The B-5000 com- 
puter, for example, will not be con- 
tributing to Burroughs’ profits at least 
until 1963. 





















BURROUGHS’ EPPERT: 
the payoff is long deferred 
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AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY oF ittinois 
Reports for 1960... 
CONTINUED GROWTH 
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From the Annual Report to Stockholders 


Gross Earnings 
Net Income 


Volume of Business 


Loans Outstanding 
Number of Offices 


Earnings per Common 


Share 


Dividends per Common 


Share 


iGH”S 


1960 1959 
$ 59,443,929 $ 54,262,287 
$ 7,130,576 $ 6,558,680 
$413,301,511 $378,853,173 
$286,124,929 $251,311,677 
580 531 





$1.37 $1.25 


$1.00 $1.00 














NET INCOME 


MILLIONS $ 


1950 1955 1958 1959 





LOANS OUTSTANDING 


MILUONS $ 


1960 1950 1955 1958 1959 1960 

















A copy of our annual report is available upon 
request. Write to: Public Relations Dept., 
American Investment Company, 

8251 Maryland Ave., St. Louis 5, Missouri. 


Our loan volume in 1960 rose to a new 
high of $413,301,511, an increase of 9 per 
cent over the previous record set a year 
ago. Gross earnings also reached a ~ew 
peak at $59,443,929. Net earnings were 
$7,130,576, second largest in our 43-year 
history. 

During 1960 we opened or acquired 
57 offices, and consolidated or closed 
eight. This net gain of 49 offices gave us 
a total of 580 at year end. We entered 
our 40th state, North Dakota, where 
we started four new offices. Already in 
1961, we have opened 20 offices and 
entered our 41st and 42nd states... 
North Carolina and Texas. 

Public attitudes toward consumer 
credit have undergone a remarkable 
transformation in the last quarter cen- 
tury. People understand it better, and 
are making greater and wiser use of 
consumer credit to achieve a more abun- 
dant life. Such a trend is of vast sig- 
nificance to the future of our company. 
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AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Making loans to millions of American families through our principal sul 


PUBLIC FINANCE CORPORATION + PUBLIC LOAN CORPORATION - 


OF ILLINOIS 


8251 Maryland Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


, 
sidiaries 


DOMESTIC FINANCE CORPORATION 


GENERAL PUBLIC LOAN CORPORATION AND COMMERCE LOAN COMPANY 
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In eight countries, 
on four continents 


A WORLD OF GROWTH IN 1960 


... and Ohio Oil grew fastest 
in Libya, North Africa 


Around the world in 1960, Ohio Oil explorers were 
probing for oil in eight countries on four 
continents. Of 510 wells drilled in exploration 
and development, 406 were productive. 


In the Libyan concessions in which the company 
holds one-third interest, it became clear 

that the Dahra Field is substantial in size... 
containing reserves large enough to warrant 
building a pipeline to the Mediterranean. 

And significant new discoveries were made. 


In the U. S., Ohio Oil’s crude oil production and 
refined products sales were at record high levels. 
Its increase in gasoline sales over 1959 was more 
than five times greater than the industry average. 


Write for your copy of Ohio Oil’s seventy-third 
annual report. You'll find this 

progress translated into barrels, 

dollars and cents. Write to 


fhe Secretary, Dept. H, A 


The Ohio Oil Company, Findlay, Ohio. 


IN BRIEF 1960 1959 
Total Revenues | $357,778,000 | $349,473,000 
Capital Expenditures | 61,764,000 | 52,367,000 
Exploration Expense | 31,010,000 | 31,920,000 
Net Income | 39,215,000 38,633,000 


THE OHIO OIL COMPANY 


Producers + Transporters + Refiners 
Marketers of MARATHON and SPEEDWAY 79 
Petroleum Products 
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1956 1 i957 L 1958 1 
T ’ T t T “e 
The NEW FORBES index 
—— 
Solid line is computed weekly and monthly, using the following 
weighted factors 
1. How much ore we producing? (FRB index) 
2. How many people are working? (BLS production workers 
employment index) 
3. How intensively are we working? (BLS average weekly hours 
in manufacture) 
How much hard goods are we ordering? (Dept. of Commerce 
durable goods index) 
Are people spending or saving? (FRB department store sales) 
How much are we building? (private non-farm housing starts) 


What is the money supply? (net bank deposits plus invest- 
ments less net adjusted loans) 








Factors are adjusted to reflect changing values of the dollar, 
and for seasonal variations. 
Plotted line for current year is o preliminary weekly figure, and 
may not agree with the revised monthly total shown in tabular 
form. Dotted projection indicates an 8-day estimate based on 
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March April 


105.2 106.9 


tentative figures, and is subject to revision 
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105.0 





























June July Aug Sept. Oct 


104.7 104.5 102.8 102.4 


102.9 





Nov Dec Jan Feb March 


(prelim.) 


101.1 100.3 98.9 (100.4) 


94.4 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY 


Stocks for Today 


THIS IS a good time to restate a few 
basic beliefs. 

e A revolution has taken place in 
America’s stock-buying habits. More 
now is being paid for an interest in 
every successful business—partly be- 
cause the “quality” of corporate earn- 
ing power is better than ever before. 
No less important, the companies that 
can lay claim to a particular type of 
forward momentum are commanding 
a special premium. 

e It’s fashionable to be concerned 
about the somewhat feverish pace of 
trading activity. Naturally, everybody 
is against sin. But this has been a self- 
correcting market, and I wonder if 
there isn’t compensation in the facts 
that there are more businesses, more 
stocks, more stock owners, than ever 
before. 

¢ Both of the previous big upswings 

from 1953 to 1956 and from 1957 to 
FORBES. 


APRIL 1, 1961 


B. LURIE 


1959— were just 

about 260 points 

in the Dow-Jones 

industrial average. 

If we were to see 

another such move 

from last fall's 

low, it would mean 

the Dow eventu- 

ally may reach the 820 level. Obvi- 
ously, I’m not saying that this will 
happen this month or this year. Rath- 
er, my point is that 1961 might sur- 
prise even those of us who have been 
the greatest optimists. Today's volume 
is the “pay-off” for the financial com- 
munity’s missionary work in the past 
15 years. 

e The big question does not revolve 
around the business outlook. The up- 
turn is already at hand and has been 
recognized in the price level. For ex- 


ample, the optimistic observations 


Commerce 
Hodges and Secretary of Labor Gold- 
berg merely support my 
expressed thoughts in the same veil 
Thus, the big question is whether the 
market will reach a new all-time high 
on this particular phase of advance 
While I still hold to the constructive 
background thoughts expressed in 
past months, I’m inclined to look for 
hesitation at this particular juncture 
e Any setback, however, may be 
more a readjustment within the mar- 
ket itself than a 
such as was witnessed in the past. | 
expect the eventual high of this dra- 
matic market phase to occur after we 
have witnessed even higher activity 
and it will be recorded on smaller vol- 
than that 
vance progressed. Equally important 


made by Secretary of 


previously 


drastic correction 


ume witnessed as the ad- 
this is a period where profit taking 
revolves more around a shift in issue 
ownership than an outright reduction 
in positions. 

e | late: 
won't revolve more around the ability 
with a New Frontier boom 
than a new recession. While the pub- 


wonder if our problems 


to cope 


1] 











THE 
HERTZ 


CORPORATION 


FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS 


OPERATING REVENUES 
EQUITY CAPITAL 
NET INCOME BEFORE TAX 
Ratio to operating revenues 
Ratio to equity capital 
NET INCOME AFTER TAX 
Ratio to operating revenues 
Ratio to equity capital 
SHARES OUTSTANDING AT YEAR END 
EARNINGS PER SHARE** 
CASH DIVIDENDS 
AVERAGE VEHICLES OWNED 
Rent A Car 
Truck leasing 
Car leasing 
TOTAL VEHICLES 


*Year 1959 restated to reflect Federal income tax adjustment 
** Year 1960 includes $566,000 profit ($424,500 after tax) from sale of 


investment 


Operations of Atlantic National Insurance Company 
and of Hertz American Express International, Ltd. are 
not included in the above consolidated financial highlights 


DIVISIONS AND PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARIES: 


@ HERTZ EQUIPMENT LEASING CORPORATION 

® ELECTRONIC COIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 

@ ATLANTIC NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 

@ HERTZ RENT-ALL CORPORATION @ HERTZ AMERICAN EXPRESS INTERNATIONAL, LTD. 
(Jointly owned with American Express Company) 


@ RENT A CAR DIVISION 
@ TRUCK LEASING DIVISION 
@ CAR LEASING DIVISION 


1960 1959 
$125,934,787 $109,168,992 
$ 33,389,639 $ 26,851,510° 
$ 12,972,905 $ 11,264,268 

10.3% 10.3% 
38.9% 42.0% 

$ 6,632,905 $ 5,884,268" 
5.3% 5.4% * 

19.9% 21.9%* 
3,448,805 3,284,749 
$1.92 $1.79° 

$1.20 $1.15 


17,552 14,598 
17,038 15,136 

9,720 8,156 
44,310 37,890 








FOR COPIES OF THE 
ANNUAL REPORT, WRITE: 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER 
THE HERTZ CORPORATION 
660 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 21, NEW YORK 


HERTZ | 


RENT A CAR 











Canada Dry Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The following dividends have beer 
declared by the Board of Directors 
Preferred Stock A regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.0625 per share on 
the $4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable April 1, 1961, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on March 15, 1961 
Common Stock—A quarterly divi 
dend of $0.25 per share on the Com 
mon Stock, of the value of $1.66% 
per share payable April 1, 1961, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on March 15, 1961 
Transfer books will not be closed 
Checks wili be mailed. 
J. W. REILLY, Vice Pres. & Secy 


LDENS 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors has declared the 
following dividends: 
Preferred Stock 
A quarterly dividend of $1.0614 
payable April 1, 1961 
to stockholders of record 
March 7, 1961 
Common Stock 
A quarterly dividend of 30¢ 
payable April 1, 1961 
to stockholders of record 
March 7, 1961 


Robert W. Jackson, President 
Aldens, Inc 


lished business figures don’t reveal a 
turn-about, the fact remains that the 
seasonally adjusted indices allow only 
for normal trends—and this winter’s 
weather has been abnormal. Further, 
this is still an era where the oppor- 
tunities are in stocks rather than the 
stock market. The stocks with a story 
will make their own market. 

Why? Because we are living in an 
exciting era and many industry “revo- 
lutions” lie ahead, not just in science, 
but in plebian directions too. 

For example, a revolution has taken 
place in retailing, where the discount 
stores now account for about 30% of 
department store sales and do about 
75° of their business when the con- 
ventional stores are closed... . An 
almost unbelievably large demand 
has developed for dry cleaning ma- 
chines. This can be an important plus 
in the outlook for the slowly reviving 
home laundry equipment business 

The booming vending machine 
business, the growing trend toward 
in-plant feeding, spell rising demand 
for paper cups and containers. 
With light metals and plastic more 
widely used each day, a new market 
has opened for special metal fasteners 
which support a wide variety of prod- 
ucts from spike heels to missiles. 

Significantly, the companies likely 
to obtain the greatest benefits from 
each of these revolutions are eithe 
small or unconventional. For example. 
Heli-Coil Corp., Lily-Tulip Cup Corp.., 
Whirlpool Corp., Aldens and Inter- 
state Department Stores aren't likely 
to be found in the usual “prudent 
man” portfolio. But this is a period 
that requires new concepts for specu- 
lative success—which doesn’t mean 
the stock market will discriminate 
against size as such. There can be a 
place for American Can Co., Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp., Boeing Airplane Co.. 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., Swift 
& Co. or United Air Lines as well as, 
say, Heyden Newport Chemical Corp 
and Victoreen Instrument Co. The 
only area where there isn’t an anti- 
discrimination law is in instances of 
corporate dullness and deterioration. 

As I noted in the previous issue, 
there’s excitement ahead in television 
where excellently managed Zenith 
Radio (the number one merchandiser 
in the set field) recently announced 
a fall line of color sets. It’s not as 
though the color revolution is upon 
us and 56 million black-and-white 
sets will have to be replaced. This 
year will be more like 1948 (when 
975,000 TV sets were made) than 
1949 (when the TV boom started and 
3 million sets were produced). But, 
even at these Tiffany prices, there’s a 
market for color, and it’s a “plus” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 58) 
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ANNOUNCING 


An extraordinary Value Line Special Situation Report 
on an overlooked industry group 
where new developments have stimulated 


EXPLOSIVE GROWTH 


and in which we expect 


STOCK PRICES 
TO DOUBLE & TRIPLE 


(Moreover, 6 of the stocks herein brought to light are 
low-priced stocks now selling under $5.) 





“Explosive growth” is a phrase not often used by the 
Value Line organization. Nor is it ever used loosely. 


For this overlooked industry-group—whose revenues 
are doubling every 4 or 5 years, with virtually no end 
in sight—the phrase “explosive growth” exactly de- 
scribes the facts. 


Until now, however, certain government policies. 
ubout to be changed, have had a devastating effect on 
profits for companies in this industry. Until now—and 
not surprisingly—the investment community has there- 
fore virtually ignored this group despite its foreseeable 
key role in one of the nation’s major industries. 


But as the investment meaning of new developments 
becomes increasingly obvious, we expect that demand 
for, hence the prices of, these stocks may advance dra- 
matically. 


Should you decide to act upon Value Line’s specific 
buy recommendations now, we suggest you consider a 
“package” of these stocks rather than any one of them. 
(Because most of these issues are low-priced, it is pos- 
sible to purchase several of them—thus achieving the 
benefits of diversification without an unduly large total 
investment.) 


No stock can ever be free of some risk. But it may be 
said of these stocks that the prospective rewards far 
outweigh any risks that can be visualized through the 
most intensive research and analysis. 


COMPLIMENTARY 


In conjunction with the Guest Subscription offered 
below we will send you a free copy of the 20-page Re- 
port describing the following remarkable opportunities 
in full detail, with specific recommendations for action: 

Stock’s Stock’s 
Potential Price Potential 
to 1963-65 Increase 
7% About Triple ) +185% 
2% ; About Double) + 155% 
I% ; About Triple) + 180% 
61 About Double) + 125% 
3 ‘ + 140% 
6 J 7 + 7 
1 ; (About Triple) +27 
33% 74% (About Double) + 120% 


Each Stock’s 
Recent Price 


5% 
5 


( 


c 
« 
c 


You will also receive without charge the new Value 
Line Reports (80 full-page Reports) on 80 selected 
stocks in 4 other key industries. 





Under this offer, you will also receive-—by return 
maii and without charge—Value Line’s special report 
on the Upheaval in Gold and the Other Metal Stocks, a 
guide to new opportunities in the world metal markets 


Moreover, in view of what has just taken place in the 
market as a whole, we will send you—also free under 
this Guest Subscription—the new Value Line Summary 
of Advices on 1000 Stocks and 50 Special Situations. 
With this invaluable guide, being released this week, 
you can make an immediate check of every leading 
stock you are concerned about as to its probable Market 
Performance in 1961, its Appreciation Potentiality 
over the next 3 to 5 years, its Quality, and its estimated 
future Yield. 


And for the special “guest” price of only $5 you 
will receive (a) the next 4 Wee kly Editions of the 
Value Line Survey with full page reports on each of 
300 additional stocks, (b) a new Special Situation 
Recommendation, (c) 4 “Especially Recommended 
Stock-of-the-Week”’ Reports, (d) Business and Stock 
Market Prospects (weekly), (e) List of Best Stocks 
to Buy and Hold Now (weekly), (f) The Value Line 
Business Forecaster (weekly), (zg) “What the Mutual 
Funds are Buying & Selling,” (h) “What Company 
Officers and Directors are Buying & Selling” (weekly), 
(i) Weekly Supplements, (j) 4 Weekly Summary-In- 
dexes including all changes in Rankings to date of 
publication, and (k) Arnold Bernhard’s new book “The 
Evaluation of Common Stocks” (regular $3.95 clothbound 
edition published by Simon & Schuster). 


To take advantage of this Special Offer, 
fill out and mail coupon below 

Vame __ 

{ddress_ 


City __ State 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-174L 


THE VALUE LINE 
INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by 
ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc 
Value Line Survey Building 
5 East 44th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 











CURRENT RATE 
ON INSURED SAVINGS 


4Qin% 


Earnings paid or compounded quarterly 
Southern California 's oldest, 
one of the nation's largest savings 
and loan associations 

———-e 

In 76 years this trustworthy 
institution has never missed a divi- 
dend nor closed its doors on a 
business day. 

Its savings accounts are held by 
investors throughout the United 
States, and are exempt from per- 
sonal property tax in California. 

Each account is insured to 
$10,000 by Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation. A 
number of accounts may be ar- 
ranged to provide insurance pro- 
tection for all of them. 

Corporation accounts are ac- 
cepted and insured. 

Funds received by the tenth of 
any month earn from the first of 
that month. 


Assets Over 170 Million Dollars 


Convenient postage -free mail service 
SEND COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION 
P.O. Box F-2592, San Diego 12, California 


Name 





Address 











re ‘on freee ’ 
LE LIDO DE PARIS 


196 1 “Kleviue 


fat 


LAS VEGAS 


1295 DELUXE ROOMS FROM $6 
Meeting Facilities for 
groups from 10 to 1000! 
Write for Hotel & Convention Brochure 


A 


by L. O. HOOPER 


Demand vs. Supply 


A FRUSTRATED financial commentator 
recently was heard to remark that 
what this stock market needs is not 
a security analyst but a psychiatrist. 
He was saying in epigram that there 
is a deterioration in the accuracy of 
the equation between price and 
value. Even in what should be so- 
phisticated investment quarters, there 
is increasing worship of price and 
less reverence for unappreciated real 
value. 

To me, the cause of this relatively 
new phenomena is self-evident. The 
investment community is not produc- 
ing enough new securities to meet 
the demand. The key to understand- 
ing this market is not in the realm 
of earnings, dividends, book values, 
inflation or “growth” (that mystic 
word now so much abused); it is in 
the fact that folks want to buy se- 
curities, and the people who own 
them ‘for tax or other reasons) don’t 
want to sell. Most major corporations 
are not issuing new stock, except in 
the form of splits or stock dividends. 
At the same time more people than 
ever before want to own equities. 

Stop and think. Pension funds, 
profit-sharing funds, mutual funds, 
bank trustees and individuals, large 
and small, constantly are adding to 
their holdings of shares. Most of the 
new issues coming on the market are 
small, and represent small “venture” 
companies. Outside of the utilities 
and American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, few major companies (estab- 
lished institutions rather than ven- 
tures) are coming into the market for 
new equity money. Most of them do 
not need it; and if they do need 
money, it is cheaper to borrow it. In 
the meantime, the really “big name” 
demand for equities still is in the 
blue chips which constantly become 
less plentiful as they pass to semi- 
permanent ownership. Is it any won- 
der that prices go up? that price- 
earnings ratios rise? that new and 
inexperienced investors buy stocks 
quite heedless of values just because 
they go up? 

Split-ups and stock dividends give 
the public more pieces of paper but 
not more value. Shares created by 
splits and stock dividends do not 
really add to the availability of equi- 
ties. And it takes hundreds of these 
small new science issues (most of 
them are 100,000 to 500,000 shares is- 
sued at $15 to $40 a share) to aggre- 
gate in size one new common stock 
offering of a major company. So far 


as the American 

Telephone  offer- 

ing goes, a large 

part of it will be 

taken up by more 

than 1% million 

small investors, 

many of whom 

own this stock and no other. Much 
of the American Telephone new stock 
money is coming from many small 
sources which the financial commu- 
nity never taps. 

So don’t try to judge what this 
market may do by coordinating it 
with business trends and earnings. 
Judge it, speaking broadly, on the 
relation between the demand _ for 
shares and the supply of them—espe- 
cially the supply of new stock issues 
of institutional quality. 

A supply-demand equation like 
this inevitably leads to more and 
more speculation, just because profits 
from speculation are so easy to 
accrue; and most people hate to take 
profits in things that have behaved 
well, especially if there is a (volun- 
tary) capital gains tax to pay if they 
cash in. Even the market in the 
“camp follower” type of new small 
issues (so-called “hot” issues which 
quickly sell above offering prices) is 
influenced by this same supply-de- 
mand equation. In many cases the 
demand for them is two to five times 
as large as the issuing house can 
supply. Such stocks often sell at 
prices which no prudent man would 
pay. But imprudence often accrues 
quick profits which the prudent peo- 
ple go without: so, in the eyes of the 
customer, prudent advice is bad ad- 
vice and the imprudent salesman is 
a hero. 

The writer of this column has 
elected to remain prudent and to 
maintain at least a part of his normal 
respect for values. The reader will 
find “hot” issues discussed here only 
if these issues happen to have what 
he regards as relative value, or if 
their “hotness” is based on what he 
regards as a reasonable investment 
thesis. Remember this column did 
suggest such things as Holiday Inns 
of America, O. M. Scott & Sons, Die- 
bold, Brunswick Corp., Revlon and 
Kerr-McGee Oil Industries at much 
lower prices. 

Right now, it seems to me that the 
steel shares as a group are too high in 
relation to the oils. As will be evi- 
dent as quarterly earnings reports are 
published during the next four weeks, 
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the steel industry had a very poor | 
first quarter. The second quarter 
won't be much better. Indeed, the | 


steel stocks now would seem to be S vi H all H | 
selling on the basis of what they é ice...in sizes! 
might be able to earn in the first or 
second quarters of 1962, if all goes That’s just about what our business comes down to. 
well in the business situation. One of our customers — a long-time investor — wants very 
On the other hand, most of the little. 
first-quarter reports of the oil com- 
panies will be excellent, showing per 
share earnings well above the same 
period a year ago. And that is not efficiency he demands. 
all. Oil company earnings before de- 
ens : But we have other customers, too. 
preciation and depletion (cash flow) : 
will be up even more than reported People who call a dozen times a day for quotes, news, 
earnings; and the cash flow will have guidance . 
a greater availability for dividends People who like us to collect their dividends, clip their cou- 
and expansion because there will be pons, keep all their certificates safe . .. 
less drilling of new wells. In fact, People investing for the first time, who want all the help they 
most oil company managements are can get, who read all of our booklets on basic fundamentals, 
finding it cheaper right now to go everything we print on particular stocks. People who never buy 
out and acquire proved production or sell before a talk with us first. 
from others than to drill their own 
wells. That means that there prob- 
ably will continue to be numerous ‘ y : 
acquisitions of small producing oil For any help or information you need—customer or not— 
companies by the majors—in other just write to— . 
words, mergers. Some of this has 


already been seen in the purchase of 

such companies as Honolulu Oil Corp. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 
(84) which may wash out for as Members N.Y. Stock Exchange and « tock and Commodity Ex 

much as 96 to 100; in the purchase of 70 PINE STREE Tr NEW gees 5, N. Y. 


Calvert Petroleum Co.; and in the Te 
; 141 « es in U.S., Canada and abroad 
purchase of Monterey Oil Co. There fe 


will be more of it. Obvious “take- 
over” candidates are numerous: 
Texas Gulf Producing Co., Texas Pa- 
— Coal & Oil Co., Amerada Petro- “s ° “ 
leum, Superior Oil Co. of California, IT PAYS T0 INVEST WITH THE insiders 
to name only a few 

One of the best solid values in a ASTUTE INVESTORS READ 
real blue chip is Standard Oil of New 
Jersey (44) paying $2.25 per annum 
to offer a return of 5%. This stock 
has been widely sold by conservative 
institutions fearing a Cuban type 
revolution in Venezuela where Jer- 
sey Standard owns about 95.4% of 
Creole Petroleum, the largest pro- 
ducer of crude in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The prospect of such a revo- 


lution is fading, and it pretty well dis- ® 
counted anyway in the decline in the 
stock from a high of 68% in 1957. 


Jersey’s cash flow last year, coming VIA AIRMAIL 
from subsidiaries located all over the 

free world, was reported at about SEND $1.00 FOR RECENT COPY 

$1.2 billion. Consolidated sales were 

$8.1 billion. This stock looks a lot 


cheaper, and more attractive, to me i 
sion then like Rusanal Electric Co.., Bridwell & Co. P.O. Box 5067 + Stanford + Palo Alto, California 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing, Gentlemen: 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. | enclose $1.00 for recent copy of the “insider Report"’ 
and many others. It is a stock I am 
willing to put right beside American Name_ 
Telephone as a permanent invest- 
ment. It may not go up immediately, 
but eventually it will. 

Worthington Corp. (57) looks like 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 


All he asks for is fast and accurate execution of any orders 
he may place . . . feels that we earn our commission by providing 
the personnel and facilities required to supply the speed and 


We don’t know what size service you take, of course. 
We do know you can find it at Merrill Lynch. 
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gets you — 
Reliable 
Advice 


WE RECOMMENDED: 


BrushBeryllium @ 29 now 6012 
Philips’ Lamps @ 101% now 16512 
A.C. Nielsen G 26 now 59% 
Manpower, Inc. @ 3914 now 49 
Sanborn Co. @ 53 now 55 
C-E-I-R @ 54 now 74 
These are the ONLY 6 stocks recom- 
mended by the REPORT in 1960-61. 
In 1961 the REPORT again plans to 
recommend a limited number of 
unique Special Situations for antici- 
pated substantial capital gains. The 
REPORT recommends when to buy 
and when to sell. 
Many subscribers are, in fact, brokers. 
For an annual subscription (pub- 
lished monthly) including our forth- 
coming new recommendations for 
1961—fill in space below. 
THE LAZARUS REPORT 
17 East 48th Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y 


Enter my subscription for one year 
Enclosed $20_______Bill me____ 
Name 





Street 
City 





State____ 
*Current prices 3/15/61 


THE BOOM 
IN BOOKS... 








Which of these 22 Stocks 
for Growing Profits? 


Addison-Wesley Allyn & Bacon 
American Book Book Month Club 
Crowell-Collier Gina & Co. 
Grolier Harcourt, Brace 
Holt, Rinehart internat’! Textbk. 
Kingsport Press McGraw-Hill 
Meredith Pub. Miles-Samuelson 
Pocket Books 


Prentice-Hall 

Random House 

Howard W.Sams Scott, Foresman 

Times-Mirror Co. Western Pub.Co. © 
Based on current estimates book sales F 
will soar to $2 billion by 1970 — up > 
from $1.2 billion in 1960 and $665 mil- @ 
lion in 1954. This continued ‘boom in ? 
books’ is projected from such factors & 
as: (1) rising population; (2) increasing = 
emphasis on science; (3) higher school = 
enrollment (4) greater government # 
spending on education — plus new = 
techniques (teaching machines etc.). % 
Now our Editors in a new Report, pin- } 
point the 6 growth segments of the = 
publishing industry and from the 22% 
companies above select: ‘6 k= 
Stocks for Growing Profits’ This * 
Report is yours as a bonus now when : 
you send just $1 (new readers oniy) to % 
try our weekly advisory service ‘The = 
Growth Stock Letter’ for the next two © 
weeks. Mail this ad with your name and = 
address and $1 today to Dept. F-63 : 


DANFORTH-EPPLY 
CORPORATION 
— Investment Advisors — 
WELLESLEY HILLS 8], MASS. 





RES BS os is SEES. 


SRE A RS 
THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF COURSE 


40 S. Fairview Park canis Illinois 


46 


OF STOCK MARKET INSTRUCTION 


is storting its 31st year. The reason... 


i's © SQMPLETE GOUBSE, (Not an advis- 
ory service.) Send tor free brochure F-8. 


WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, INC. 


STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ HR. BIEL 


If You MUST Have Income 


DIvIDEND payments on the 425 in- 
dustrial stocks comprising the Stand- 
ard & Poor’s average, the most com- 
prehensive index on which complete 
data is available, have remained vir- 
tually unchanged for over a year. 
Meanwhile, stock prices have climbed 
higher and higher with the result that 
dividend yields have dropped lower 
and lower until they are now below 
3°-. One can get a little more, about 
3.4%, on the average utility stock and 
over 5% on railroad stocks—but who 
would want to load his portfolio 
primarily with rails? American Tele- 
phone, the world’s most widely held 
stock, yields only 3.2%, allowing for 
the recent dividend increase; and 
while investors count in the 
value of rights, they are no more “in- 
come” than the capital gains dividends 
of mutual funds. 

Most investors have learned to sub- 
ordinate yield to the far more im- 
portant objective of capital apprecia- 
tion. They are more than satisfied 
with little or nothing in cash so long 
as the price trend of the stock ade- 
quately reflects the productivity of re- 
tained earnings. Has a holder of IBM 
ever complained about the inadequacy 
of the yield? Also, almost all investors 
who are subject to income taxes much 
prefer a stock dividend, taxable as 
capital gain (but only when sold), to 
a cash dividend that is taxable as 
income. 

However, there are people who 
must have income from their invest- 
ments, and there are also some who 
think they must. Taking the latter 
category first, these are the ultracon- 
servatives who consider it reckless to 
nibble on capital gains in order to 


some 


supplement an in- 
adequate cash in- 
come. If this at- 
titude leads to the 
selection of stocks 
on basis of yields, 
the results are al- 
most certain to be 
greatly below average. It may be 
conservative all right, but unde 
present-day conditions it is unrealis- 
tic, if not stupid. 

But in cases where the principal 
and that includes stock dividends and 
rights—cannot be touched, as, for ex- 
ample, the income beneficiary of a 
trust fund who may not now or eve! 
become the owner of the corpus of 
the trust, the problem can be serious 
indeed. The income beneficiary could 
not care less about capital apprecia- 
tion from which he cannot benefit, 
and he should want the capital to be 
invested partly in stocks with steadily 
rising cash dividend rates and _ in 
other securities which produce a fai 
income now. 

Dividend rates on the average in- 
dustrial stock will have to double be- 
fore the recipient nets a return of 
310°., after taxes, if he is in a 40°, 
tax bracket ($12,000 a year for a 
single person). It required about ten 
years for the dividend on the Stand- 
ard & Poor’s industrial stock index to 
rise from $1 to the present $2 level, 
and even longer for the utility index. 
How long do you think it will take 
for the Telephone dividend to get 
above $7? The answer will determine 
whether or not it would be advan- 
tageous to invest in tax-exempt bonds, 
a field that is almost terra incognita 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 





S&P's 
Rating 


AAA 
AAA 


State of New York 

State of California 

City of Baltimore 

New York City Corp. Stock 

Houston, Tex. Ind. School District 
Florida State Dev. Comm. (Bradford Co.) 
Puerto Rico Water Res. Auth 
Conn. Expressway Rev. 3rd Ser 
Memphis El. Plant Rev 

New Housing Auth. Kansas City 
Chicago-O'Hare Intl. Airport 
Grant County Wash. Publ. Util 
N.Y. State Power Authority 


*Listed in order of maturities 


Distr 





REPRESENTATIVE TAX-FREE BONDS 


Coupon Maturity 


4 2/1/69 
3% 4/1/70 
342 9/15/74 106% 
4% 1/1/77 109% 
3% 2/10/77 100 
3% 10/1/82 100 
4% 1/1/85 10642 
3% 1/1/89 101% 
4.40 1/1/92 108 
12/1/93 102 
4% 1/1/99 107 
3% 11/1/05 102 
1/1/06 106 


Price 


110% 
103% 
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HOW TO USE THE 


Charterays METHOD 


OF POINT AND FIGURE TRADING 


ETS get one thing straight before you con- 

+ tinue reading this ad. If you want to buy 
stocks for the long pull, put them away and t 
look at them anymore, then stop right now. This 
is not for you! If you consider yourself a trader 
in the stock market or commodity market. or if 
you want to be ne a trader. or if you want to 
know about trading, then read on. 


TODAY’S STOCK MARKET 

There isn’t anyone who can tell you where the 
stock market is going. A lot of people think the) 
know but will never say for sure that the marke! 
is going up or the market is going down. Just take 
a look at various advisory ads and you will note 
that some say ‘“‘Big boom ahead”’ o1 
fall How can you make up your mind what 
advice to accept? If you're like me you'll just kee; 
trying all the different services that catch you 
eye. You will have gains and losses and ultimatel) 
switch to another service after taking a shellack 
ng in the long run. 

Vell, your next question is obvious. No, we're 
not sure where the market is going either. But 
ve do take advantage of the market whether it is 
going up or down. In other words, our philosophy 
is buy long when the market is going up and sell 
short when the market is going down. Now, how 
do we determine when to buy our stock and wha 
stock to buy? 


TWO APPROACHES 


The problem of the purchase of stock 
particular company can be approat hed in 
of two ways. One way is to pose the 
‘SHOULD I BUY THE STOCK OF 
COMPANY? ’* The other is to pose the 
‘WHEN SHALL J BUY 
XYZ COMPANY 

e person b 5 a asks the question 
1?”’ is taking the fundamental approach to stock 
market analysis. The person who asks the ques 
tion ‘“‘WHEN SHALL I?" is taking the technica 
approach to stock market analysis 

The fundamentalist concerns himself with 

financiz statements, history quality of 

management, earnings, div 

larity of products, relative pos 

industry, ete. The technician 

himself with supply and demand. 

lation and distribution. 


A slump this 


eithe! 
problem as 
THE XYZ 
»roblem as 
THE STOCK OF THE 


SHOULD 


Practically all stocks have substantial moves at 
one time or another. Fluctuation in price is as 
true of a ‘“‘blue chip’’ as of a ‘‘cat and dog.’’ No 
stock goes up in price of its own accord 
a stock goes up it generally 
of accumulation by 
“tweak hands’’ into * 
is greater tha 
on its way 

Before a stock drops in price, it ust y goes 
through a period of distribution by the same “in 
siders.’’ It is passing from ‘‘strong hands’’ inte 
‘‘weak hands.’’ When support is withdrawn sup 
ply overcomes demand and the panicky downward 
move is on. The technician is concerned with the 
right time to buy and the right time to sell short 
He attempts to determine the moment when either 
supply or demand has taken control of the 
tion. He is an ‘‘outsider’’ making use of 
techniques to determine what the 
doing 


Before 
goes through a period 
insiders.’’ It is passing fron 
strong hands’’ until demand 
supply and the upward move is 


situa 
Various 
insiders’’ are 


One of the oldest of such techni 
and, once understood, also the 
is Point and Figure charting and interpre- 
tation of price changes. It is to this tech- 
nique, its use and application in both Stock 
Market and Commodity Futures trading. 
that our book is directed. 

Thus, if you are interested in this type of invest 
ng, the safe and sure way, why not fill in the 
OUpOR below and order our book The Chartcraft 

thed of Point and Figure Trading 


Let’s take one stock 
as an example of how 
the Chartcraft Method is used. 


rhe chart of Ampex Corporation, shown beloy 
ndicates that a buy signal wi given at 77 
n September, 1959. While th as be 
accumulated between 73 and 76 it she 
heen bought. At this time, however order to 
buy Amper at 77 STOP should hav en placed 
Until the break-through at ! Triple Top 
ormation, there is no use having funds tied up ir 
this stock as there is no tellir ‘ upwa 
move would begin 

The break-through above previous tops gives the 
timing of when to establish the trade. The chart 
ilso indicated placing a stoploss order at 72. As 
the price of the stock rose, the stoploss order was 
raised, according to chart indications, to 78, 83 
92, 102 and finally to 124. Between 136 
Ampex started to form a top of 
the chart gave a sell signal at 124 
vhich the stoploss order would take 

This top was formed in November 
September to November, 1959, the 
how to make a potential profit of 47 
same manner he chart indicated ; 


ing 
ild not have 





The classic in the Point and Figure 
ional 
copies in print. 


45,000 


field, for the novice or profe 
alike. Over 


meTHoD 
of Point and Figure Trading 











124. By lowering the stoploss order until being 
pped out in February, 1960 at 106, the ch 
howed another possible profit of 18 points 


This is a very brief and rough example of 
how the Chartecraft Method works. 
Chartcraft book gives 

amples of all the varic 

shows a chart with each 


Our book, “THE CHARTCRAFT METHOD 
OF POINT AND FIGURE TRADING.” will give 
the tec al approach to the mechanics of 
trading stocks, bonds and modities. Thix 
book is a “must” for the investor and trader 
interested in making potentially quick profit» 
with the greatest amount of protection 


THE CHARTCRAFT ADVISORY SERVICES 


Chartcraft, Inc. publishes advisory services based on the principles and techniques dis- 


cussed in the above book. There is n 
ivisor by applying the necessary time a 
and master the Chartcraft Meth 
the hours required in i 
research staff of th 
of the burden of r 
in interpreting these 


1—CHARTCRAFT NYSE SERVICE 


\ weekly service covering over 500 stocks tr 
on the New York Stock Exchange—supplic ) 
vith the price changes necessary for the maint 

ng of your own charts, if you should choose 
keep charts—gives you the buy and sell signals, the 
stoploss points and the price recom 
mends a Stock of the Week and other trades w hic ! 
are outstanding in the opinion of the editors us 
trated by T_ Point and Figure Char SIX 
WEEK TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION ONLY 81 


objectives 


3—CHARTCRAFT OTC SERVICE 


\ eekly service covering over 200 o 
ictive stocks traded over-the-counter Ease 
opportunity to get in on the ground floor 
blue chips of tomorrow.’’ Since many f 
stocks have so few shares outstanding and ; 
vell known, the profit potential is unlimited 
the wide moves they seem to have You get a 
of the Week, selected trading opportur 
buy ane sell signals in each report. SIX 
TRIAL SU BSC RIPTION ONLY 810 


NOTE! The Chart- 
craft Method book 
is free with any $10 
trial subscription. 


Charteraft. 
(A Divi 


I am interested 


Point and Figure 


for which I 


MAIL 
ele] U] fe), | 
paejey-\ a 


Name 
Address 


City 


doubt that you « 


»g and interpreting your “ 
Chartecraft Services will do it for you. Not only will you ie relies 
a2 charts. but you will also be 


Inc., 
om of Business Rey 


Trading 
am enclosing § 


_) The Chartcraft Method of Point and Figure Trading 
|_| Chartcraft NYSE Service—6 Week Trial 

|) Chartcraft ASE Service—6 Week Trial 

| | Chartcraft OTC Service—6 Week Trial 

) Chartcraft Commodity Service—6 Week Trial 


an be your own stock market 


a 
d effort that is required to fully 


nt and Figur 


fit from years of exper 


tenes ASE SERVICE 


A service 
tl American 
hnical service devoted exclusiwwely to the 8 

board—applies the Chartcraft technique to 
riced stocks where gains can be phenomena 
percentage wise gives you the buy 
ploss points and price biectives—fea 

res a Stock of the Week tnd othes recommend 

tions, illustrated by actual Point and Figure C1 t 

SIX WEEK TRIAL SUBSCR IPTION "ONLY §1 


covering ove WO stock 


Stock Exchange this is the l 


signals 
ynals, st 


4—CHARTCRAFT COMMODITY SERVE 


eekly service covering the most popular 
odities—-wheat, corn, Oats, rye, soybeans, s« 
ean meal, lard, cottonseed oil, sugar 
ocoa, wool, cotton, copper 
‘ll, stoploss points and 
recordable price changes supplied on 
mmodity nach issue also features a Comm 
the ek—an outstanding trading oppor 
the ion of the Chartcraft editors 
EEK TRIAL BSCRIPTION ONLY 


eggs, co 
potatoes—-g 
price objectiv 


Dept. 


1 West Avenue, Larchmont, 


learning more about the Chart t Method 


at 
Please send me the items cue ‘ ked belo 


$2.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 


Zone 





NATION'S 
LARGEST 


FEDERAL SAVINGS 


1 ’ 
pays you A on savings 


DIVIDENDS PAID QUARTERLY at 4'4”), cur 
rent annual rate + World headquarters for savings 
of 160,000 individuals, corporations, and trusts in 
50 states, 71 foreign countries + Same, sound man 
agement policies since 1925 + $38,000,000 reserves 
* Resources: $600,000,000 + Accounts insured by 
Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corp. « Man and 
wife can have up to $30,000 insured + Funds received 
by 10th, earn from Ist - We pay air mail both ways 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSN. + 611 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 


FREE FINANCIAL GUIDE: “The California Story 
contains experts’ ideas on saving money, investing in 
homes, insurance, stocks. Other exciting features! 


F-. 
e California Federal Savings & Loan Assn 
. Box 54087, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


Please send free ‘The California Story” and 
Cal Fed MAIL-SAVER (0: 

Name 

Address 

City 

0 Funds enciosed in amount of $ 





General Tire & Rubber 


WARRANTS 


Question: Why did General Tire & Rubber 
W ARRANTS move from 5 to 63, multi 
plying 12 times, at the same time that Gen 
eral Tire & Rubber COMMON was moving 
from 22 to 86, multiplying less than 4 
times 
Aaswer: Warrants are long-term (2, 5, 10 
ears, even perpetual) rights to buy com 
1 stock at a specific price. Thus, Ger 
Tire Rubber ‘$25’ warrants are the 
t to buy common stock at $25 to Oct 
wr ind then at a slightly higher price 
1967, when they expire). In late 1957 
the warrants were selling at 5 with the 
ommon at 22, at which price for the com 
non the warrants had no actual value 
«What good is the right to buy a stock fo! 
$25 when that stock is selling in the oper 
market at $221) But a warrant is ; 
term right and when General Tire 
ber common moved to a high of 86 in 
the warrant was now worth a minimum ot! 
61 (86 minus 25) and sold at 63. Thus 
simple mathematics tells us that the Gen 
eral Tire & Rubber warrants hed to mov: 
up times as fast as its common stock 
Message To Profit-Minded Investors: Ther: 
ire currently overt actively traded 
long-term warrants on such stocks as Gen 
eral Tire & Rubber (3 different warrants) 
Martin C Sheraton Corp., Hilton Hotels 
Mack Trucks, Textron, Alleghany Corp 
Armour, Kerr McGee Molybdenum Corp 
Sperry Rand, Symington Wayne and Tri 
Continental, to name some. They are hig zh 
everaged as we have described (The Gen 
eral Tire ‘$75° warrant went from 4 to 
205 between 1956-59!). This means that 
Varrants can make you a good deal of 
money if you know when to buy them, but 
can lose von @s much or more if handled 
unwisely. Have you read THE SPECULA- 
TIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WAR- 
RANTS, by Sidney Fried? If you haven't, 
vou are ill-prepared to take advantage of 
common stock warrant wh yn in 
the next market move lighly-praised 
from coast to coast, the Latest Edition is 
yours for $2, telling you the entire story 
of the common stock warrant, describing 
125 warrants you should know about, and 
detailing a method by which you can 
profit from warrants in today’s market 
Send $2 today to R.H.M. Associates, Dept. 
“i 220 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 


. or send for free descriptive folder. 











INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by J. DONALD GOODWIN 


Some Promising Stocks 


Many people have asked me recently 
if I was still bullish on the market, or 
whether I felt the recent high volume 
signified the end of the “Kennedy 
honeymoon,” and that lower prices 
were ahead. My opinion remains the 
same as it has been for the last fou 
to five months, that is—that the lows 
were reached last fall and that stocks 
are headed a good deal higher—sub- 
ject, of course, to the usual periods of 
hesitation and _ reaction—and that 
ultimately, new all-time highs will be 
recorded by the Dow-Jones industrial 
average, perhaps well above 725. 

It is true that some stocks have ex- 
ceeded all expectations, such as 
Brunswick Corp., Beckman Instru- 
ments, International Telephone, Otis 
Elevator and Reynolds Tobacco (all 
recommended by this column many 
times over the years), and could tem- 
porarily be overpriced. Nonetheless, 
there are many more good, medium 
and_ speculative grade companies 
whose securities have either 1) par- 
ticipated little thus far, or 2) do not 
appear to have exhausted their upside 
progress and which, in my opinion, 
offer much promise for future ap- 
preciation. Among them are Carter 
Products, Diamond Alkali, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass, Lily-Tulip Cup 
and Nelly Don (a to this 
column). 

Carter Products, recommended here 
several years ago in the low 30s, sub- 
sequently advanced to 89 in 1959. It 
declined with the general market in 
1960 to a low of 40 during the latte: 
part of the year. Since then it has 
held in a range between 45 and 58 
and appears to be making a base from 
which a worthwhile move could de- 
velop. Recent price, 58. 

The company manufactures and 
markets ethical, proprietary and toi- 
letry products. It is extremely strong 
financially and is very well managed 
(in my opinion, the best in the in- 
dustry). At the fiscal year-end (March 
31), cash items alone exceeded cur- 
rent liabilities by several million dol- 
lars, and working capital amounted 
to $16.2 million. There is no funded 
debt or preferred stock. Some 52% of 
the 2.5 million shares of common stock 
are privately held. Sales are cur- 
rently in the neighborhood of $60 
million, vs. $11.5 million in 1952. Divi- 
dends, currently $1.25 annually, have 
been paid each year since 1883. 

The tranquilizer Miltown, which 
has been a very important source of 
earnings in recent years, has fallen 


newcomer 


the victim of se- 
vere competition 
in the last year; 
hence, earnings for 
the year ended 
March 31 are esti- 
mated to fall be- 
low the $3.44 per 
share earned a 
year ago to around $2.75-$2.80 
share. 

New product introduction during 
1961 and subsequent years is expected 
to pull earnings up again, so that 
chances for capital appreciation from 
the stock’s currently depressed level 
appear excellent. In this connection, 
Carter has just made available a com- 
bination tranquilizer and_ diuretic 
called Miluretic. It is recommended 
for hypertension and congestive heart 
failure. Two new prescription drugs 
and three _ proprietaries 
understood to be under test. 

Diamond Alkali, also recommended 
here a few years ago, was a disap- 
pointing stock for quite some time, 
having shown little net gain in price 
over a period of several years. How- 
the stock appears to have 
“found” itself and, as a result, 
been acting a good deal better, par- 
ticularly during the period from early 
in 1959 to recently. This calls to mind 
the Wall Street axiom “never sell 
stock that won't go down in a bea 
market, for it will lead the next rise.” 

The company is an important manu- 
facturer of alkalis and, in recent 
years, expanded into organic, 
chromium and plastic chemicals. Man- 
agement is alert and very capable and 
is expected to continue its efforts 
towards diversification cost reduction 
and research, all of which augurs well 
for improved earnings in coming 
years. Sales and earnings for last 
year were around $138.3 million and 
$3.87 per share, vs. $137.8 million and 
$3.90 respectively, in 1959. Not a bad 
showing for a recessionary year. 

Finances are strong and capitaliza- 
tion is moderate, consisting of $27.7 
million in funded debt and around 3 
million shares of common stock, of 
which 22% is held by officers and di- 
rectors. Range during the last year, 
70-50. Recent price, 66; indicated 
dividend, $1.80 plus 3°: in stock. I 
believe in due time Diamond will 
reach 100, and the stock will be split. 
Meanwhile, its quality is first-class. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass is the 
largest manufacturer of safety glass 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 59) 
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A message from Harold T. Johnson, Jr., Editor, 
“America’s Fastest Growing Companies” 


Our Approach to Growth Stock Investin 


As a service, AMERICA’S FASTEST 
GROWING COMPANIES has its origin in 
the belief that the most profitable area for 
common stock investing under today’s con- 
ditions is among those companies whose 
earning power is growing at the fastest 
rates. 


The profit potential of a growth company 
common share (or a share of any other 
going concern) is determined by three 
dimensions. These are: 


market price, 
current earning power, 
future growth in earning power. 


Market price and current earning powe1 
are easily and accurately determined in the 
great majority of cases. Future growth in 
earning power is the only dimension which 
is unknown. 


To investigate and determine the probable 
future trend of earnings is the chief en- 
deavor of almost all common stock re- 
searchers and analysts. This is not any 
easy task. A company may unexpectedly 
be subjected to work stoppages, labor trou- 
bles, fire and flood, material shortages, can- 
cellation of contracts and franchises or loss 
of markets to competition. Or a company 
may unexpectedly forge ahead through 
new inventions, discoveries or the intro- 
duction of new products, cost-cutting in- 
novations or labor-saving devices, plant 
rehabilitation, expansion of productive ca- 
pacity, the award of new contracts or the 
penetration of new markets. 


The analyst may also find it necessary to 
consider the possibility of changes in man- 
agement or laws and regulations, or shifts 
in markets, customers or consumer psy- 
chology. 


To accurately forecast a company’s future 
and the probable trend of earning power is 
indeed a difficult or impossible task. Be- 
cause of this difficulty we prefer to assume 
that the future trend of earnings will gen- 
erally conform to the recent past and 
present. This simple working hypothesis 
is far from perfect, but by and large it 
provides effective results. Some companies 
exceed our projections; others fall short. 
But most of the time our projections work 
out quite well, particularly when they are 
confined to a limited period of time 


Knowing that an assumption works well 
most of the time is encouraging, but not 
entirely satisfying. As long as there is the 
possibility for appreciable downside error 
in projecting earning power, there is also 
the corresponding danger of decline in 
market value of a stock. To reduce this 
downside margin of error (an upside error 
is a happy one) and also the danger of 
market loss, we have developed the follow- 
ing procedures: 


(1) We project earnings on the basis of a 
3 to 4 year historical trend. This his- 
torical trend is generally uniform and 
sharply inclined, not erratic or inde- 
terminate 


(2) We limit our projections into the 
future to a 3 year period. This is 
sufficiently long to demonstrate the 
effects of growth and not so long as 
to be unreasonable. 


For growth rates in excess of 30% 
we also make a downward adjust- 
ment which is proportional to the 
magnitude of the growth rate. 


We check and revise our growth 

projections as frequently as earn- 

ings are reported. 
In the event that a projection might still 
fall short of the mark we attempt to fur- 
ther protect ourselves by investing in a 
number of growth companies rather 
than a few. This not only affords greater 
safety through compensation for errors, 
but it also improves our chances of ac- 
quiring one of the infrequent but out- 
standing stocks which will grow at a 
rapid rate over a period of many years, 
yielding a rich reward. 


Finally, we believe that a growth stock 
should be sold as soon as its earning 
power falters. It is no longer a growth 
stock, and the risk of capital loss may 
be great. 


From the foregoing it follows that we 
are strongly attracted to those com- 
panies which are the cheapest in terms 
of current and projected earning power 


In other words, we prefer stocks with a 
low price/earnings ratio. 

Such stocks not only appeal to us because 
they are intrinsically cheap but also be- 
cause (1) the potential price change on the 
downside is usually at a minimum, and (2) 
price potential on the upside is at a maxi- 
mum. On the upside there is not only the 
normal benefit to be expected from in- 
creasing earning power, but there also may 
be a compounding effect as a company be- 
comes more strongly established and its 
success gains wider public recognition. Ir 
other words, market value may climb faste1 
than earning power 


Precisely which stocks a subscriber should 
buy among the low P/E group is a matte: 
of personal preference or prejudice. Some 
investors are interested in only certain 
types of businesses and industries and are 
opposed to others. They may prefer one 
management over another, shy away fron 
over-the-counter stocks, require dividend 
payments along with growth in earning 
power, or prefer a company which reports 
on a quarterly basis. An investor may be 
fearful or reassured by any number of fac- 
tors which to another investor may be 
unknown or completely immaterial 


Our service covers many fine companies 
and through the tabulation of significant 
factual data directs attention to those whict 
are the most promising 


The responsibility for final selection and 
purchase rests with the subscriber. Only 
through the active exercise of this re- 
sponsibility will a subscriber be properly 
conditioned to supervise his growth stock 
investments and achieve the greatest re 
wards 


The following tabulation would suggest 
that adequate rewards are a reasonable 
expectation for the growth stock investo: 





Dow-Jones Industrial Average 
Investment Trust Average. 





PERCENT CHANGE IN EARNING POWER & MARKET VALUE 


AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING COMPANIES 
AFGC Stocks Owned by John S. Herold, Inc. 


12 Months 1959 


Market Earning 
Power Value Power Value 
23%  +16% 7% 10% 
NA 29% NA 2% 
14% +32% -+ 3% 132% 
26% + 90% +-17% +- 43% 


12 Months 1960 


Earning Market 








AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING 
COMPANIES is issued monthly and devoted 
exclusively to the 150 fastest er 
panies in the U.S.A. Ih pages « 
comparative tables, charts, statistics and pre 
fessional commentary, subscribers are syste 
itically informed on the progress and pros 
pects of these dynamic companies. Every 
company is reported upon in every issue and 
its relative standing in the market is objec 
tively measured in terms of 
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PAID FOUR TIMES A YEAR 
ALL ACCOUNTS INSURED TO 


4am $10,000.00 
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SoA 
BY A PERMANENT AGENCY OF THE 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


ASSETS OVER $175 MILLION 


Funds postmarked by the 10th 
of the month earn from the Ist. 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 


AND LCOAN ASSOCIATION 


PASADENA 


310 EAST COLORADO BLVD. 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Please open my account in the amount of 
$ (Check or M.O. enclosed) 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 





WHY WALL STREET 
JOURNAL READERS 
LIVE BETTER 


By a Subscriber 


I work in a large city. Over a period 
of time I noticed that men who read 
The Wall Street Journal are better 
dressed, drive better cars, have better 
homes, and eat in better restaurants. 

I said to myself, “Which came first, 
the hen or the egg? Do they read The 
Journal because they have more money, 
or do they have more money because 
they read The Journal?” 

I started asking discreet questions 
I found that men who are well off have to 
have the information in The Journal. 
And average fellows like me can win 
advancement and increased incomes by 
reading The Journal. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wondertul aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy de 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in seven cities 
trom coast to coast 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 


quaint you with The Journal, we make 


this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. FM 4-1 








TECHNICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Who’s on First? 


IN THE Feb. 15 issue of Forses, I wrote 
about the strange behavior of investors 
who deal in odd lots of stock (less 
than 100 shares per transaction) and 
about the widely known “odd-lot 
theory.” Broadly speaking, you will 
recall, this theory rests on two prem- 
ises: a) the assumption that the odd- 
lotters correctly reflect the majority 
opinion of the investing public, and 
b) the observation that, over many 
years, the odd-lotters have tended to 
be wrong on the market at critical 
turning points. It would seem to fol- 
low from this syllogism that the broad 
investing public is generally on the 
wrong side of the trend when it counts 
most. You may rightly wonder to 
what extent this rather sweeping and 
widely accepted conclusion can be 
correct, and who might be the people 
that are right when “the public is 
wrong.” Let’s try to find some an- 
swers. 

We know that for the last ten years 
odd-lot trading has accounted, on 
average, for about 10°, of the share 
volume on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Obviously, this can be only 
a fraction of the transactions done by 
the general public. According to the 
latest of the periodic surveys made by 
the New York Stock Exchange, “pub- 
lic individuals” did 52.6% of all Big 
Board trading on Sept. 21, 1960. Com- 
parison with data from earlier surveys 
suggests that this percentage (and the 
others mentioned farther on) is about 


y JOHN W. SCHULZ 


representative of 
modern _ experi- 
ence. 

So this estab- 
lishes “the public” 
as a majority in 
the market place 
by a narrow mar- 
gin. According to 
the same survey, about two thirds of 
the business of public individuals was 
done in cash accounts, i.e., they in- 
volved fully paid securities; the re- 
maining one third was done in mar- 
gin accounts. The conventional, and 
probably correct, viewpoint holds that 
the people who pay out their stock 
purchases are generally long-term in- 
vestors, whereas the people who trade 
in margin accounts are more specu- 
latively inclined and tend to assume 
greater risks. On the basis of these 
assumptions we can say that, within 
the “public” majority, the investors 
carry the greater weight but that. 
with a share of 35.3°,, they are a large 
minority group in the total market 
picture. The individual margin cus- 
tomers form a smaller minority, at 
17.3%. 

Now, how do these two groups be- 
have in the market? For an answer, 
let’s examine the data which the 
NYSE reports monthly for the aggre- 
gate debit and credit balances in cus- 
tomers’ accounts with its member 
firms and which are reflected by ow 
chart. The ebb and flow of the debit 
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balances (line 2) shows us, in broad 


perspective, what the margin custom- Wa iii 
ers (speculators) have been up to at 
these past 25 years. When they buy * 


on balance, debits increase and the 


line rises; when they sell on balance, AN EXCELLENT PR FIT 
debits are reduced and the line drops. 


Similarly, line 3 tells us what the 


cash customers (investors) have been | 
doing. This line is plotted upside 5 


down, on an inverted scale, so that tend : = e ‘ 
‘ aga ; you do not want to invest thousands 
a rise indicates buying on balance of dollars at one time—if you want to HERE IS WHAT YOU GET! 
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° af studying and analyzing thousands of com- situation, with P/F Chart! 
can also see very clearly that, during panies a year, you have to rely on some- Traders Technical Page—about once 
> entire peri ne : — one else’s judgment. And that is where a month, on quick moving stocks 
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off. No wonder it takes so many peo- 
ple two bull markets to get into the 
black; they give themselves little 
chance to be anything but long-term 
investors. The conservative idea seems 
to be that you can’t be “sure” of an 
uptrend until it’s old enough, which 
doesn’t make much sense to me. Ap- 
parently the investors could learn a 
profitable lesson in timing from the 
speculators, leaning on high-quality 
stocks for safety and without neces- 
sarily going on margin. 

As you can see from the chart, the 
margin public has been very much on 


th 
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trial subscription 
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Since 1904, Babson’s has given 
profitable advice and counsel 

to hundreds of thousands 

of investors on how to: 


Build 
Capital 
Protect 
Principal 


Provide 
Income 


For over 56 years the Babson 
System of helpful friendly 
guidance has aon a mighty 
important factor in the safe and 
profitable investment of billions 
of dollars. 


Today thousands of Babson 
clients all over the world are 
steadily and confidently building 
their estates through Babson’s 
time-tested PERSONALIZED 


Investment Service. 


Business men, Professional men, 
Housewives, School teachers are 
all numbered among Babson’s 
satisfied clients. 


If you, too, are interested 
in building financial independence 
through a continuous working 
plan for your money,we will be 
pleased to write you personally 
about Babson’s Personalized 
Investment Service. Simply send 
us your name and address. 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS 





BABSON’S REPORTS 


Incorporated 


Wellesley Hills 81, Mass. 
DEPT. F-122 
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INVESTMENT ABROAD 


Accent On 


ALL THAT glitters is not gold, and all 
gold does not necessarily glitter. In- 
vestors in South African gold mines, 
who, for instance, may have paid as 
much as $27.50 for Free State Geduld 
a little over a year this 
stock below $14 not long ago and, 
during the recent recovery, the price 
has not $16. 

During the period under considera- 
tion, all economic factors 
favor of a bull market for South 
African gold shares. The drain of 
gold from Fort Knox and the accom- 
panying rumors and speculation sug- 
gesting the possibility of raising the 
price of gold in terms of the dollar 
should certainly have produced more 
buyers than sellers for these counters 
Recently, the new Administration has 
categorically denied 
tention: of course, it 


ago, Saw 


exceeded 


were in 


any such in- 
would be thei: 
duty to deny this, even one minute 
before announcing that, in fact. such 
action has been taken. The measure 
prohibiting U.S. residents from own- 
ing gold would be another reason fo 
assuming that speculators, having 
had an embargo put on their possi- 
bility of possessing the yellow metal. 
would turn instead to buying the 
shares of companies producing it. 
The decline in the market has been 
caused entirely by political factors. 
tending to focus attention on the 
deep-rooted racial problems confront- 
ing the Union. Naturally, these fac- 
tors existed before, but the 
March reminded the world that 
these problems have, if anything, 
been aggravated in recent 


riots ol 
last 


years. 
while the subsequent unrest in the 
Congo has tended to emphasize the 
chauvinistic spirit prevalent on the 
entire continent of Africa. Terminat- 
ing its membership in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations would not 
appear to me to be of any great long- 
term importance, although the mar- 
ket dropped in all South African gold 
shares following this 
by about 10° to 15°, 

It would appear to me that the rea- 
sons for this are purely sentimental 
and a corrective should fol- 
South Africa will certainly re- 
main in the sterling area, and it 
would be very difficult to imagine 
that its economic with the 
of the sterling would suffer 
through cutting those very nebulous 
which tie the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. Industrially 
and commercially, the great develop- 
ments of the past 30 


announcement 


action 
low 


ties rest 


area 


strings 


years should 


by GEORGE J. HENRY 


Africa 


continue, and even 
if the price of 
gold will not be 
raised, almost no 
possibility exists 
of its being low- 
ered. What makes 
South Africa such 
a risky spot for investment is still 
the racial strife and the grave con- 
that may result from the 
policy of apartheid. 

When one looks at some of the in- 
dividual companies, the potentials for 
capital gain and 
would appear to be very great in- 
deed. Take, for instance, Free State 
Geduld, the fluctuations of 
which I have This 
is one of thé newer mines in the 
Orange Free State area. This area 
was developed since the end of World 
War II, and is one of the richest gold 
areas in the world: Free State Geduld 
has frequently been described as the 
“Creme de la creme” of the Orang: 
Free State. Last year they paid a 
dividend of about $1.19 before the 
South African withholding tax of 
712°,. On this basis, the yield is about 
734°,. Very conservative estimates. 
produced by the most reliable South 
African would 
that this company should be in a 
position to pay a dividend of $1.75 fo 
1961, $2 for 1962, $2.40 for 1963 and. 
for the 13 1964-76 inclusive. 
pay dividends at the rate of $2.80 pe: 
annum. Thereafter, the bulk of the 
will have to be drawn from a 
poorer and for the remaining 
20 years, i.e., 1977-96, $1.40 per annum 
should be available. 

This payout 
servative 


sequences 


sound investment 


price 
discussed above. 


specialists, suggest 


years 


ore 


area, 


projection takes 
acecunt of labor costs. It 
does not reflect the probability of the 
company exercising the option to ac- 
quire additional land to the west of 
its present lease, which is extremely 
rich. but which has not yet been fully 
tested. Neither do these figures allow 
for any possibility of an increase in 
the price of gold, which, of course, 
would enhance the profitability of its 
operations very greatly 

It doesn’t require a slide rule to see 
that, on the assumption that these 
figures are near the true potentialities 
of this mine at the present price of 
about $15, the stock would represent 
an outstanding buy if one could as- 
sume that the and _ political 
structure of the country would re- 
main without any revolutionary 
change 


con- 


social 
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Anglo-American Corp., which is 
the largest of the South-African hold- e 
ing companies and controls a great | Offered as a speculation... 
many gold mines as well as having 
interests in many other fields, is sell- 


ing at around $21. This compares 
with a price range in the last 15 ee 
months of about $33 to $18. Apart 


from its interest in gold (including 


such high-grade producers as Bly- 
voors and West Driefontein, and 
mines with such potential as Western 
Deep Levels). a large interest in the 


a ee Se Se 2s e One has all the earmarks of a great 


through Rhodesian Anglo-American, 
in the wealthy copper and coal mines growth stock — the other may be the big 
of northern Rhodesia, the company 7 " - 
has interests to some extent in almost profit surprise of this year. 
all phases of South Africa’s economy. 
Last year a dividend of $1.26 was 
paid out of earnings of $2 per share. 
At the current price of about $20.50, 
the yield is over 6%. In view of 
Anglo-American’s substantial hold- Itek went from 4'3 to 82 on its “information retrieval” breakthrough... 
ings in many mines which have not High Voltage climbed from 17/2 to 225 on nuclear radiation...lonics 
yet reached the payable stage of de- went from 14 to 55 on its revolutionary water purifying process... 
velopment, and an even greater num- Farrington soared from 1°s to 57!2 on its optical scanner. 





HREWD speculations in young companies, working on new scien- 
tific frontiers, have produced some of the most spectacular profits 
of the past 5 years. 


ber where development has not yet ; : 
reached its peak, the prospects for Today, there are hundreds of these small, little-known companies working 
in areas of advanced technology—some of which stagger the imagination 
‘ : But this factor alone does not make them intelligent speculations. However, 
to be very promising indeed. when a company combines high-potential technology with strong manage 
The same thing can be said of ment and important financial backing—then you have a situation that is 
Anglo-American as of Free State potentially explosive. 
Geduld: assuming a fair maintenance 
of the social-political structure, the NOW-—2 New Low-Priced Science Speculations 
stock looks like an extremely attrac- 
tive holding. Similar cases can be 
made for a great many other South 


this holding company would appear 


For the sophisticated investor who can afford to speculate, we have selected 
2 young science companies from the more than 800 different stocks we cover 
They are not guaranteed to duplicate the profits above. But they do have 
African companies, too. very similar qualities—and they are certainly highly promising candidates 
Of course, any investment entails for dynamic price advances. Here are a few highlights: 
a certain degree of risk. As a rule, 
when investments with apparent great Company A is a dynamic company in one of the most explosive segments of the 
rapidly growing control system field. Not only are its current lines cutting a 
dramatic growth pattern in its present field, but the company is aggressively 
seeking new acquisitions in another area where even greater profits are promised. 
the inherent hazards of the situa- With its potential markets virtually unlimited and a strong management team 
tions. I personally feel that the very at the helm, this stock—which is still selling under $15—could well be among 
> . the great growth stocks of this decade. 
oppressive attitude of the South 


African Government towards the na- Company B is entirely different. Yet we believe it may produce one of the big 
tives has created an explosive situa- gest profit surprises of 1961. While earnings have been held back temporarily 
tion. This may erupt at any time, by non-recurring charge-offs, this company's aggressive management has pro 

duced a steep sales uptrend that could send earnings soaring in the months 
5 ahead. Not only has this company become one of the fastest-growing situations 
in many years’ time, but an explo- in the burgeoning transducer field, but it has now become a logical candidate to 
sion will take place. Thereagainst, broaden its markets by entering into the vital and profitable medical electronics 
most South Africans. and even many industry. We believe spectacular gains may result for the investor who moves 

¥ into this stock early. 


potential are available at an obvi- 
ously low price, this in itself reflects 


perhaps in the near future, perhaps 


European and American observers, 
take the attitude that the policy of $ 

the Government—which undoubtedly 1 
has been of such nature as to improve 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER you may have a copy 
of our Report on these ‘‘2 LOW-PRICED SCIENCE STOCKS" and our Master Guide 
; re at to Profits in 178 Leading Electronic Stocks, with 2 issues of the bi-weekly SCIENCE & 
the economic, if not the political ELECTRONICS INVESTMENT LETTER...for just $1. Mail the coupon below, today. 

position of the native—is more than 


sufficient to keep the situation in 
check. Any reader of the daily news- ' ' 

papers is in a position to make his Science & Electronics INVESTMENT LETTER 
own estimate of these political fac- Published by SPEAR & STAFF Babson Park, Mass. 


_ T . > ae on 
tors. Undoubtedly, those who do not ny ey ey Ee Oe Ghost: tere $2 en gueter © Sanathe eatente 


feel that the situation is explosive your new Repert on “2 Low-Pacee tion at special rate of $25. (Regular rate $30.) 


should find these stocks extremely Science Stocks" and your Master 
attractive. That is for the individual Guide to Profits in 178 Leading Elec 


Name 


t lade ft taki . tronic Stocks...with 2 issues of the Street 
oO judge alter taking into account bi-weekly Sciexce & ELECTRONICS 


what I, at any rate, consider very INVESTMENT LETTER 
grave political risks. 


City Zone State 
These offers open to new readers only £S1-23D0 
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Free booklet-prospectus describes 
The Common 
Stock Fund 


of GROUP SECURITIES, INC. 


A mutual fund investing for income 
ind growth possibilities through 
seasoned common stocks selected 
for their quality. Mail this ad 

Name — 


Address 


DISTRIBUTORS GROUP, INC. 
80 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 














— vy. ROWE PRICE | 


CIOWTH STOCK 
FUND, IMC. 


BALTIMORE, 





MARYLAND 


OBJECTIVE: Possible long term growth 
of principal and income. 
OFFERING PRICE: Net asset value. 
There is no sales load or commission. 
REDEMPTION PRICE: Net asset value 
less 1%, 
Prospectus on request 


Dept. B 
10 Light Street Baltimore 2, Md. 








y, 





WHeystone 


INCOME FUND 


A Mutual Investment Fund which seeks 
HIGH CURRENT INCOME from se- 
lected Stocks and Bonds without undue 
risk to capital. 


a— For FREE descriptive Pro- 
spectus, mail this ad with your name 
and address to Dept. G-40 


THE KEYSTONE COMPANY 


50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass 











“ESCAPE FROM THE ORDINARY” 


ORDER BY MAIL. Enjoy the 
unusual in fine spc ritswear, 
boots, outdoor equipment 
available nowhere else. 56- 
page color catalog shows tw« 
hundred items for men and 
women. One of the most un- 
usual catalogs ever printed 
Send for free copy today. 


Importer, Designer of Finest for Sportsmen 


Norm Thompson 
1805 N. W. THURMAN . PORTLAND 9, ORE. 


PA RR TR SARC 
THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF COURSE 
OF STOCK MARKET INSTRUCTION 


is starting its 31st year. The reason... 
it’s a eC aki Sa Not an advis- 
ory service.) Send for free brochure F-9, 
WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, INC. 
40 S. Fairview Park Ridge, Illinois 


THE FUNDS 


Vanagement Companies: 


FIXED vs. SLIDING FEES 


AT LATEST count, more than 15 mu- 
tual funds were being sued by more 
than 50 shareowners who claim their 
funds are paying excessively high 
fees to the men who manage them 
At latest count, too, every one of the 
funds was denying the charges. This, 
despite the fact that New York's 
Lazard Fund decided recently to side- 
step trial and comply with share- 
owner demands by scaling down its 
management fees. Lazard apparently 
is an exception. Said Dorsey Rich- 
ardson, president of One William 
Street Fund, last month: “We expect 
to defend. In the opinion of our coun- 
sel, the suits are without merit.” 

One Thing in Common. Most of the 
stockholder suits seek in some way 
to alter the close interrelation be- 
tween funds and their management 
companies. The plaintiffs would like 
to open advisory contracts to com- 
petitive bidding; prevent directors 
from serving on both boards: recove1 
from directors allegedly unfair profits 
made on the public sale of manage- 
ment company But the main 
target of legal action is allegedly ex- 
cessive management fees 


stock 


Most of the current suits are aimed 
at funds which pay a fixed percentage 
in annual management That is, 
they charge the percentage 
(usually one-half of 1 pel 
regardless of size. The 
million fund, say the 
owners, should not be 


fees 
Same 
year) 
fee for a $500- 
share- 
five times the 
a $100-million fund 

Some of the large: 


suing 


fee fon 
funds do, in fact, 
scale down thei 
Chemical Fund pays fees of 142% on 
the first $75 million, “x 
$50 million 
over $125 
1960 a 


assets 


management tees 

on the next 
on everything 
which 
ratio oft 


and 14° 
million, 
0.49°, expenses to 
Broad Street Investing, with a 
different arrangement, shares its costs 
with the entire J&W Seligman & Co. 
group of funds; its charge for 1960 
came to just 0.27°, of assets. Massa- 
chusetts Investors Trust charged its 
shareholders just 0.19% last year. But 
most large funds, Investors Mutual 
and Fundamental Investors promi- 
nently among them, charge a flat 0.5%. 

Now, it appears, those who charge 
fixed fees are somewhat on the de- 
fensive. In apparent continuation of 
the policies of the recent Securities & 
Exchange Commission chief, Edward 
N. Gadsby, the SEC has become in- 
volved in a suit against Dividend 


gave it in 


Shares, a fund of the Bullock group, as | 


For Only $5, You Can 


TRY BARRON’S 
FOR 17 WEEKS 


to help your money grow 


Here is a way to discover, at low cost, how 
Barron’s National Business and Financial 
Weekly gives you complete financial and 
investment guidance—the equivalent of 
numerous special services that cost much 
more. A trial subscription—17 weeks for 
only $5—brings you: 

Everything you need to know to help 
you handle your business and investment 
affairs with greater understanding and fore- 
sight . .. the investment implications of cur- 
rent political and economic events, and 
corporate activities ...the perspective you 
must have to anticipate trends and grasp 
profitable investment opportunities . . . the 
knowledge of underlying trends, immediate 
outlook, vital news and statistics, which 
indicate real values of securities. Compactly 
edited to conserve your time, yet keep you 
profitably informed. 

No other publication is like Barron’s. It 
is the only weekly affiliated with Dow 
Jones, and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, 
specialized information in serving you. 

Try Barron’s and see for yourself how 
this complete weekly financial news service 
gives you money-making, protective in- 
formation you need in managing your busi- 
ness and investments wisely, profitably, in 
the eventful weeks ahead. 

Only $5 for 17 weeks’ trial; full year’s 
subscription only $15. Just send this ad 
today with your check for $5; or tell us 
to bill you. Address: Barron’s, 392 New- 
bury Street, Boston 15, Mass. F-41 





BROAD STREET 
INVESTING 


CORPORATION 
A Diversified Mutual Fund 


125" - 
consecutive i 
quarterly . 
dividend 
10 CENTS A SHARE. 
Payable March 31, 1961 
Record Date March 14, 1961 


65 Broadway. New York 6, N. Y. 








NATIONAL 
INVESTORS 


CORPORATION 
A Growth Stock Mutual Fund 


7" 


consecutive 
dividend 


6 CENTS A SHARE. 


Payable March 31, 1961 
Record Date March 15, 1961 


65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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a “friend of the court.” Some fundmen 
are hopeful that the new SEC Chair- 
man, William L. Cary, may be slightly 
more friendly to their cause than his 
predecessor. But in any case, the 
mutual fund industry is going to hear 
a lot more on the subject before 1961 
is over. 


Sales: 


“THE RESULTS SHOWN...” 


As Every fund salesman knows, any 
representation of mutual fund in- 
vestment results must comply with 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
regulations. To do so, it must bear 
the familiar and (to prospects) for- 
bidding statement: “The results shown 
should not be considered as a repre- 
sentation of the future. . . .” But, de- 
spite this necessary hedge, nothing 
prevents a good salesman from ex- 
ploiting a good record. 

Latest evidence of this is to be seen 
in the swiftly climbing sales of Bos- 
ton-based Fidelity Capital Fund. Last 
October the Arthur Wiesenberger & 
Co. performance figures (widely cir- 
culated among dealers) showed Fi- 
delity Capital leading all other mutual 
funds at the nine-month mark with 
a 9° asset growth per share. Since 
then the fund’s monthly sales have 
leaped from October's $1.5 million to 
more than $14 million in February 

As the SEC required statement 
points out, past results—particularly 
for so short a period as one year—ar 
future results 
Nevertheless, in a business as com- 
petitive as mutual fund selling, even 
a temporary lead in the capital gains 
race can be a big sales advantage 


no guarantee of 





FUNDS 
| VS. THE MARKET 


400 





1949=100 

Indexes use weekly closing prices. 
Fund indexes assume reinvestment 
of capital gains at net asset value 
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Should | buy aleader 
or a Laggard? 


You'll find the pros and cons in 


STOCK MARKET ANALYSIS 
FACTS AND PRINCIPLES 


By George A. Chestnutt, Jr. 


The Author is Presi- 
dent of American 
Investors Fund, Inc., 
and Senior Partner in 
American Investors 
Company, publisher 
of American Investors 
Service, leading advi- 
sory service for pro- 
fessional investors and 
stock market techni 
cians 


For only $1 you can 
become thoroughly 
familiar with all the 
subjects suggested by 
the chapter headings 
shown below. 








New Percentage-Strength Ratings A 
Method That Precisely Selects Best 
Performing Stocks 

Divergent Trends—Effects of A 
tron and Distributic n 

Graphic Charts 

Arithmetic Stock Averages 


Volatility-Correlation Ratings 

Factors Responsible for Correlation 

How to Estimate Probable Amplitude 

umula Price Movements Based on Volatility 
Correlation Ratings 

Industry Group Performance 1946-1960 

Position-Timing Ratings 


Why Geometric Stock Averages are More 
Accurate 

Comparison of the Arithmetic and Geo 
metric Averages of Two Stocks—Socony 
Oil and Coca-Cola 


Relative Strength Measuremen 
Analysis Historical Background 


Industry Group Analysis 
Group Confirmation Principle 





Analysis of Upside and Downside Volum 
vs. Price Movement 

Trend Oscillograph 

Short Selling 

Things to Think About Before You Buy 
Don't Overdiversify 
Should I Buy a Stock That Pays an 

Unusually High Dividend Return? 

Should I Buy a Leader or a Laggard? 


The Dow-Jones Averages 


Advantages of American Investors Service 
Composite Geometric Averages 
American Investors Service Industry 
Group Averages 
Comparison of the Broad General Market 
Averages 
¢ Definition and Classification of Trends 


This 48-page book is filled with factual information, chart illustrations 
helpful, money-making principles used by all leading professional market 
technicians . . . yet it is written in the language of the average investor—to help 
you get the most from every dollar you invest. To show you how the facts and 
principles in this book are translated into sound money-making advice to investors, 
we will include with this book the next 3 issues of American Investors Service 
weekly market analysis reports. 


MAIL COUPON BELOW 


American Investors Service, Larchmont, N. Y. F-175 


Gentlemen: I enclose $1 for George A. Chestnutt’s new book Stock Market Analysis, Facts and 
Principles. At no obligation to me, include also the next 3 issues of American Investors Service 
Market Analysis Reports. 
Name Address 


City Zone 











10 SPECIALTY STOCKS 
... for the Investor interested in Profits 


Here are 10 stocks that all possess special features which suggest outstanding appreciation pos- 
sibilities. Although not blue chip situations, these issues are all of good quality bat at the same 
time offer an air of excitement because of their potential explosive growth pattern. Representing 
some of our most dynamic industry groups—-SCIENCE, ELECTRONICS, VENDING, CHEMICAL 
AND AIRCRAFT, these issues all appear primed to outperform the market by a good margin 


ACT NOW: just s1 brings you this special report on ‘‘10 Specialty Stocks for 1961"’ plus a 
» week trial subscription to Investors Research's regular weekly service and our bonus bulletin 
A Positive Investment Program’’. Don't delay, mail the coupon today and you too will learn 


why more and more investors turn to Investors Research to sharpshoot for bigger profits in the 
stock market. (Offer limited to new trial subscribers only) 


INVESTORS RESEARCH™* 
Company (Dept. F-104) 
922 Laguna Street 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Please airmail report on 10 Spe- 
cialty Stocks to Buy, a 5 week 
trial subscription and bonus bul- 
letin. Enclosed is $1. 


Name 
Address 


* Serving Investors in 50 States and 20 Foreign Nations. 
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FREE A two-pound California fruitcake 
will be sent to you as a free gift 
GIFT when you open an insured sav- 

ings account for $1,000 or more. 
This delicious fruitcake is chock-full of 
sun-ripened, sugar-cured fruit and plump, 
flavorful almonds, and comes to you in a 
decorative, re-usable tin canister. Profit 
twice—in higher earnings, in bonus gifts— 
at World Savings! 


+ Dividends compounded quarterly - Resources now over 
$60 million - Each account insured to $10,000 by the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation - Air mail 
postage paid both ways - Main office: Lynwood, California 
- Accounts opened by the 10th earn from the Ist 


Air mail funds to: Wilshire Office of 


WORLD SAVINGS 28sccistion 


1926 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 57-J, California 


PACIFIC POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


Quarterly dividends of $1.25 per share on the 5% 
preferred stock, $1.13 per share on the 4.52“, serial 
preferred stock, $1.54 per share on the 6.16‘, serial 
preferred stock, $1.41 per share on the 5.64‘, serial 
preferred stock, and 45 cents per share on the 
common stock of Pacific Power & Light Company 
have been declared for payment.April 10, 1961, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 31, 1961 
PORTLAND, OREGON H. W. Millay, Secretar) 
March 15, 1961 











LOOKING FOR A PLANT SITE? 
a FOR PROFESSIONAL 


FACTORY LOCATING 
SERVICES 
write, wire or phone J. D. Eppright 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT CO. Dallas 


56 


Do You Chart? 


If you like to chart stocks, prepare statistics, set 
up trend lines, then you should read the circulars 
describing a ‘“‘stock market’ book we have pub- 
lished. Write TRI-STATE OFFSET CO., 817F 
Main Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


BIEL 
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for a multitude of investors who might 
benefit greatly from knowing a little 
more about this vast area where tax- 
free yields of 3°--4°. abound. 

Under present tax laws the obliga- 
tions of our 50 states and all their 
municipalities are exempt from fed- 
eral income taxes. The obligations of 
your own state and its municipalities 
are also exempt from state income 
taxes. Certain territorial obligations, 
such as those of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, are exempt from fed- 
eral and all state income taxes. These 
are the so-called municipal bonds, 
backed by the full “faith and credit” 
of the issuing state or community. 

In addition, the market of tax-ex- 
empt securities comprises a huge 
number of “revenue bonds,” issued 
by “authorities” or similar legal en- 
tities, which are backed, solely or 
largely, by the revenues of turnpikes, 
tunnels, bridges, parking facilities, 
airports, electric power developments, 
and the like. 

It is an incredibly wide market. 
entirely over-the-counter, with hun- 
dreds of investment firms trading in 
thousands of individual issues, ag- 
gregating billions of dollars. Despite 
this market’s immense size, the great 
majority of individual investors know 
very little about it, and even broker- 
age house customers’ men often have 
only a nodding acquaintance with it 
and prefer to delegate inquiries to a 
specialist. 

Some of the issues traded are huge. 
with tens of millions of dollars out- 
standing; others are minute, repre- 
senting perhaps the financing of a 
small school district. Most of the 
bonds are “rated” according to 
quality, like corporate bonds, but de- 
faults have been comparatively very 
rare in recent years, the West Vir- 
ginia Turnpike Revenue bonds being 
a notable exception. 

In contrast to the stock market on 
the national exchanges where there 
is almost always a bid and asked 
quotation, one cannot buy or sell all 
of the innumerable municipal bonds 
with their infinite variety of maturi- 
ties at will, except the major and 
most actively traded issues. If there 
are no offerings shown, you can’t buy: 
and unless you have a willing buyer, 
you may not be able to sell at a 
moment's notice or at a fair price. 

All dealers work with the bible of 
the trade, The Blue List of Current 
Municipal Offerings, published daily, 
listing on its 150 or more pages thou- 
sands of issues, alphabetically ar- 
ranged by states, showing the issuer, 
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detailing number of bonds offered, 
coupon, maturity, price and the name 
of the offering dealer. Entries may 
read for example: 

Amt. 


Offered 
Issuer (millions) Coupon Price 


New York State $125 4% 3.70 
Po. Turnpike Revenue 50 3Y, 1025 
Caddo Parish, La. School 5 3.20 3.30 


Maturity 
New York State 3/15/78 
Pa. Turnpike Revenue 6/ 1/88 
Caddo Parish, La. Schoo! 2/15/76 


Offered by 
C. J. Devine 
Drexel & Co. 
Stephens, Inc 


Evidently they come in all shapes 
and sizes. Offering prices are quoted 
in “yield to maturity,” and a yield 
book is needed to figure out the dol- 
lar price; or in dollars, and again you 
need a book to figure out the yield. 
Thus, the price for the N.Y. State 
bonds would be about 752 and for 
the Caddo bonds 9878, while the turn- 
pike bonds would yield 3.10°,. 

Note that the triple-A,” highly 
marketable N.Y. State bond is yield- 
ing more than the school bond of an 
obscure parish in Louisiana. But the 
bargain is more apparent than real: 
only the coupon of 1%4° is tax-free, 
the other 1.95°7 representing the ap- 
preciation from present market price 
to par at maturity is taxable as cap- 
ital gain. However, 3.20% of the 
3.30°, yield of the Caddo bonds is 
tax-free. For income purposes one 
should buy high-coupon bonds, even 
if the yield to maturity is somewhat 
lower. The exact reverse, of course, 
applies to taxable corporate bonds 
where a low-coupon bond selling at a 
sharp discount may be more advan- 
tageous than a _ high-coupon bond 
around par. 

Since the spread between bid and 
ask may be fairly wide, even for 
many actively traded tax-exempt 
bonds, it is obvious that such bonds 
should not be bought for trading 
but for an indefinite holding period. 
Also, it is generally advisable: 

© to give preference to bonds which 
are also exempt from state income 
taxes in your own state. 

® to avoid bonds which are dis- 
tinctly speculative, even if the tax- 
free yield is tempting; in principal, 
stick to issues rated “A” or better. 

e not to chisel for yield; it is better 
to buy a good and easily marketable 
bond than some obscure issue which 
may not be quickly saleable in times 
of need, even if there is a yield dif- 
ferential of a few basis points (a 
basis point=1/100 of 1%). 

e diversify intelligently and vary 
maturities—10, 20, 30 years or longer 
—but don’t scatter vaur investments 
all over the map. 

® to get competent advice for the 
selection of individual issues. 
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100-POINT RISE 
BY SUMMER? 


6 Low-priced Stocks to Ride the 
Crest of the Next Big Buying Wave 


BABSON PaRK, Mass.--There is convincing evidence that another big rise is 
just around the corner for many stocks. In the opinion of well-known finan- 


cial authority Roger E. Spear, it is likely to be propelled by the following 
factors: 1) renewed accumulation of stocks by institutions and mutual funds, 


2) fear of anew wave of inflation and 3) new high records in personal income. 


For investors who have been waiting 
on the sidelines since the market 
peak last year, Spear editors believe 
the chance to make some unusual 
profits is now at hand. 


Which 6 of These 21 Stocks 
Promise Greatest Gains Today? 


Nat. Bellas H. 
National Homes 
Nat. Union Elect. 
Northeast Airlines 
Panellit 

Servel 

S. A. Gold & Plat. 
Stude-Packard 
Union Finance 
Welbilt 

Ford Motor Ltd. 


Alleghany Corp. 
Babbitt 

Baird Atomic 
British Pete. 
Burry Biscuit 
Canada Dry 
Catalin Corp. 
Conde Nast 
Lear Inc. 
Muter Co. 


To prepare you for this great stock 
profit possibility, Spear editors have 
carefully selected 6 under-$30 stocks 
which all have a special “angle” and 
which the great power of mass public 
buying could sweep to higher prices 
in 1961. They are believed to have 
the same kind of “profit punch” that 
has made stocks like American 
Motors and Texas Instruments keep 
“far ahead of the pack.” 


Here are a few highlights from this 
new Report called “6 Stocks UNDER 
$30 FoR LARGE Gains IN 1961.” 


One stock is currently selling around 
$27. But don't expect it to stay here 
for long. It not only performed re- 
markably well in the face of the 
market's 1960 120-point decline, but 
actually advanced in the face of it. 
At the helm of this company is one 





of the most brilliant managements 
vou are likely to find. Spear editors 
helieve it is an awakening giant of 
tomorrow. 


Another stock has shown exception- 
ally bullish technical action on top 
of a strong base of consolidation. But 
there is much more to this stock than 
A shift in 


control of the company has been ac- 


a favorable chart pattern 


companied by some startling strides 
After 4 consecutive years of deficits 
a major turn in the fortunes of this 
company appears in the mtking. A 
large block of stock in this company 
is closely held and the remaining 
shares could advance dramatically 
upon the announcement of good 
earnings news. 
During the past 18 years the average 
advance of all Spear’s Supervised Buy 
and Sell Recommendations—419 in all 
has exceeded the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trials by 126.01%. This Report has been 
prepared by the same organization that 
established this record. 


4 SPECIAL OFFER 


To prepare you for large 1961 
profits, Spear editors will send 
you this new Report with a 2-week 
trial subscription to the Spear 
Market Letter for just $1. (New subscribers 
only.) Send this ad, your name and ad- 
dress today to Box SP1-26H 
Check here if you preter a 3- 
months’ trial at Special $15 
rate. (Regular rate $20.) 


SPEAR & STAFF inc. 


INVESTMENT ADVISERS SERVING THE 
“MONEY MAKING MINORITY” SINCE 1940 
Babson Park 57, Mass. 











286 STOCK CHARTS 


showing daily action 


(each chart also shows 
“200-day moving average”) 


all for only $5 


The best chart value of all. You get separate 
line charts for each of the 286 stocks listed 
below. Each chart shows daily high, low, close 
& volume for approximately eight months and 
is “up-to-date. (Each chart also shows a “200- 
day moving average’ line.) 


ACF-Wrig Cities Sv ind Gen RCA 
Ad Millis Clark Eq IBM Rayonier 
Addresog Clevite int Harv Raytheon 
Air Reduc Coca Cola Int Nick Repub Sti 
Aldens Collins Rad = int Paper Revion 
Alleg Cp Colo F Ir int Rectif Rexall Or 
Allied Ch ces TaT Reyn Met 
Allis Chal Com! Se! Reyn Tob 
Alum Ltd Comptomet Rheem 
Alcoa Cont Bak Richfield 
Amerada Pet Cont Can Kayser Roth Rohr Airc 
Am Airlin Corning G Kennecott Royal Dut 
Am Bd Par Corn Pd Kerr McGee St Regis Pap 
Am Bosch Creole Pet Korvette Schenley 
Am Can Crowell-C lear Sears Roeb 
Am Cyan Cruc Sti Leesona 
AmEi Pow CubicCorp § Ling Temco 
Am For P Curt Wr Lily Tulip 
Am Hospit Daystrom Lionel 
Decca Rec Litten Ind 
Deere Lockheed 
Detroit Sti Lone S Cem 
Disney Loral Elec 
Douglas Loriliard 
Am Tel & Tel Dow Chem Lukens Sti 
Am Tob DowlJonesAvy Mack Trk 
Am Viscose Dresser Magma Cp Std Kolls 
AMP Inc duPont Magnavox Std Oil Cal 
Ampex Dynamics Am Marquardt Std Oil NJ 
Anaconda East Air L Martin Co Std Pk 
Anken Chem Eastman Kod McDonn'l Air Steri Drug 
ArklaGas 1 & Mus Merck Stevens ) P 
Armco St! El Pas NG MGM Stud Pack 
Armour Eversh: Microwave Swift & Co 
Atchison Fair Whi Mp! Hon Technicolor 
Ati Refin Fairch Cam Minn MM Tenn Gas 
Audio Dev Ferro Cp Molybden Texaco 
Auto Cant Fibre Pap Monsan Ch = Texas G Sul 
Avco Firstam Mont Ward = Texas instru 
Avnet Fst Chart Fin Motorola Textron 
Bald Lima Fintkt NAFi Corp Thiokol 
Bar Chris FiaPL Nat Bis Transitron 
Bausch & Lt Food Fair N Cash R Tri Cont Wts 
Beckman Food Mach = Nat Dairy TXL Oj! 
Bell & How Ford Mot Nat Distil Underwood 
Bestwall Fruehauf Un Bag C P 
Beth Steel Gen Dev Un Carbide 
Blaw K Gen Dynam Unit Airc 
Boeing Gen Elec Unit Air! 
Borg War Gen Foods Un Artists 
Br Brass Gen instru NewpNSh  ynit Fruit 
Brist My Gen Mot N Am Av U S Borax 
Brunswick GenTel&E! Nor Pac US Freight 
Budd Co Gen Time Northrop U S Gypsum 
Bulova Gen Tire Nwst Airl US PI 4 
Burl Ind Ga Pac Olin Math pe 
Burroughs Getty Oil Otis El US Rubber 
Canad Javel Gillette Outb Mar U s Steel 
Carrier Gimbel Owens Corn Univ Contr 
Carter Pd Glen Ald Owens Ii! Univ Match 
Cater Trac Goodrich Univ Oil P 
Celanese Goodyear Upjohn 
Cerro Corp Grace Penn Dixie yarian As 
Cert-teed GtA&P PennRR Vendo Co 
Cessna Gulf Oil Pepsi Cola Westera Ue 
Champ Spk Haveg — Pfizer on tA Bk 
Chance Vgt_ Heli-Coil Phil & Rdg es 
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Chock FN Hoff Elect Phill Pet White Mot 
Chromalioy Howe Snd = Pitn Bow Wilson & Co 
Chrysler Hupp Cp Polaroid Woolworth 
CIT Fin Hydromet Proct &G Zenith Rd 
All charts are brought up-to-date after the 
market's close every Friday. Thus, your charts 
will be right up-to-date and mailed to you on 
the Friday night immediately following receipt 
of coupon attached below. Your total cost is 
only $5. 
(Introductory Offer—new subscribers only.) 


: 
| TRENDLINE CORP. 


| 82 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 


| Please send me the 286 STOCK CHARTS. 
| 1 have enclosed $5. 


Shattuck 
Siegler 
Sinclair 


Nat Steel 
NY Cent 


| LURIE 
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market for a high margin item. Zenith 
has a theoretically enormous potential 
in still another revolution which can 
pay off in 1962-63—the pay TV ex- 
periment in Hartford. 

Heli-Coil, one of the small compa- 
nies with big brains, appears to have 
turned the corner. Sales and earnings 
for the fiscal year ending April prob- 
ably will be about the same as last 
year, but per share net will be down 
slightly to about $1.40 as a result of 
the larger number of shares outstand- 
ing. Significantly, the Heli-Coil di- 
vision itself is understood to have 
done quite well, but the recently ac- 
quired grip nut division reportedly is 
off about 20°,. Fiscal 1962 should be 
a much better year, with earnings in 
the $2-$3 per share area inasmuch as: 
a) The grip nut division is coming 
back, and its product line is being 
broadened; b) Heli-Coil has two new 
products that reportedly could be an 
important stimulus to sales. 

Amongst the larger companies, 
American Optical Co. could be a very 
interesting long-term speculation in 
a misunderstood conservative compa- 
ny which has distinct elements of 
glamour. For one thing, the growing 
use of corrective glasses by children 
and teen-agers and the growing pro- 
portion of our population represented 
by elderly people means a slow but 
steady growth trend in the company’s 
ophthalmic line—55° of the total 
business. Secondly, the company’s in- 
strument division (guidance _ test 
equipment for missiles, infra-red, 
etc.) is growing sharply and Ameri- 
can Optical has a very heavy stake in 
our space program. Thirdly, while 
picture-on-the-wall television is still 
a long way off, fiber optics has a very 
promising long-term future, even 
though this year’s volume will be 
small. The first-quarter profit prob- 
ably will be a little below last year’s, 
but full year profits may be 10° better 
than 1960's $3.50 per share. 

I can also see long-term merit to 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., even 
though this fiscal year’s earnings may 
barely cover the $1.20 dividend and 
compare unfavorably with the $1.98 
per share reported for the year which 
ended March 1960. Reasons for my 
constructive view rest with the fol- 
lowing facts. 1) A major change in 
emphasis is believed to have taken 
place within the company, with mer- 
chandising taking pre-eminence over 
production (whereas the reverse 
formerly had been the case). 2) Cost 
efficiencies already put into effect 
could mean important savings—and 


Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 

The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of 
the following quarterly divi 
dends: 


COMMON STOCK 
Dividend No. 205 
65 cents per share 


PREFERENCE STOCK, 

4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend No. 56 

28 cents per share; 


PREFERENCE STOCK, 

4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend No. 52 

28'/2 cents per shore 


The above dividends are pay- 
able April 30, 1961 to stock- 
holders of record April 5 
( } eck wii 
Company ofice in Los 
Weeies, April 29, 


be mailed from 


P. C. HALE, Treasurer 


COLUMBUS AND SOUTHERN OHIO 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Gg 


Dividend on Common Shares 


The Board of Directors 
of Columbus and 
Southern Ohio Electric 
Company, on March 
7, 1961, declared a div- 
idend of forty-five 
cents (45¢) per share on 
the outstanding Com- 
mon Shares of the Cor- 
poration, payable April 
10, 1961, to sharehold- 
ers of record at the 
close of business on 
March 24, 1961. 

G. C, SHAFER, Secretary 


the ELECTRIC Co. 


COLUMBUS AND SOUTHERN OHIO 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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more is yet to come. Champion is 
attempting to develop the potentials 
inherent in a strong trade position and 
a well integrated operation. 

The fact that automobile production 
is being cut back means little. The 
auto industry’s planning has been no- 
toriously bad. In my opinion, the 
more important consideration is the 
prospect that sales will improve with 
better weather plus reports that the 
public has already started to buy cars 
despite lack of any style stimulus. 
Interestingly, demand is for the fully 
equipped car and there’s little or no 
interest in the gasoline economies of 
the compact car. I would look for an 
opportunity to establish positions in 
the group, which probably will be re- 
discovered by speculators when the 
dogwoods bloom. 


GOODWIN 
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and is the second-largest producer of 
window and plate Approxi- 
mately two thirds of its production 
is sold to the automobile industry— 
supplying all of General Motors’ 
requirements and about one half of 
independent needs. Sales and earn- 
ings through the years have made a 
favorable showing: however, they 
have been subject to the ups and 
downs of the automotive and building 
industries. Hence the reason for the 
present depressed price of the stock, 
57, vs. a high in 1959 of 77. 

Sales and earnings in 1961 are ex- 
pected to be moderately under $294 
million and $4.18 per share, which is 
the preliminary estimate for 1960. 
However, inasmuch as improved pros- 
pects for the automobile and building 
industries are anticipated in later 
months, earnings should begin to im- 
prove again, perhaps starting in the 
second half of 1961. The company is 
strong financially, and capitalization 
consists of but 10.5 million shares of 
common _§ stock. Indicated 
dividend, $2.55. 

Lily-Tulip Cup is the leading sup- 
plier of self-service paper containers 
and has shown remarkable growth for 
many years. The chances that this 
fine record of growth will continue 
seems virtually assured, as Lily-Tulip 
is a prime beneficiary of the vending 
machine age. The stock was recom- 
mended here several times in the 
middle to high 20s and subsequently 
advanced to 63 in 1959. Since then 
it declined slowly to the 46-53 level 
which held until recently when a 
“breakout” to 57 occurred. Purchases 
in this general area appear attractive 
for long-term appreciation. Indicated 
annual dividend, $1, which in all 


glass. 


annual 
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BOOK 


OF Com 
MON sr, 
THE NEW Yop, 


lw ORDER TODAY for ONLY $495 


You can’t make wise investment 
decisions in this market unless you 
know a stock’s per-share perform- 
ance over past years. 


This Recorp Book gives you the 
year-by-year facts and figures for 
every stock listed on the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange. You get at a 
glance: 


1949-1960 
Each Year's: 


e PRICE RANGE 
e DIVIDENDS 

e STOCK SPLITS 
e EARNINGS 
*1960 earnings as available up to 


publication 


Nowhere else can you find 
quickly, more easily, or at 
cost, the essential information you 
require to invest more profitably, 
particularly in the months ahead. 


ADDED FEATURE 
12-Year Record of the leading Mu- 
tual Funds, each year’s: 
Capital Gains—lInvestment 
—Net Asset Value— 


more 


lower 


Prices 
Income 
Sales Charges. 


This 1949-1960 Recorp Book can 
be indispensable to your invest- 
ment success. Order it today by 
sending coupon with your check for 


only $1.95. 


FINANCIAL 


WORLD 


| () copies of your new 1949-1960 Stock Record Book at $1.95 each 


trial subscription to FINANCIAL WORLD's complete in- 
vestment service including Stock Record Book 


[] 6-months’ 


C1 year's subscription, including all of the above 


Name 


I 
I 
I Address 
! 


City 


...or get it FREE 


with this Special $12 Offer of a 6 
months’ trial subscription to FINANCIAI 
WORLD’s complete investment service 


Your $12 Brings You... 


26 Issues of FINANCIAL WORLD, giving 
you sound stock values, continuous direc- 
tion on hundreds of issues Everything 
to help you profit in any kind of market 
Cost at newsstands $13 


EACH MONTH for 6 months an up 
dated supplement of “INDEPENDENT AP 
PRAISALS” of up to 1800 listed 

detailed digests of prices, earnings, div 
dends—plus our own RATINGS of invest 
ment value. (Similar guides cost upto J 


year 


stocks 


< 


“STOCK FACTOGRAPH”™ MANUAL 
320-page indexed review giving 55,000 per 
tinent facts highlighting the good and bad 
points of 2,000 companies and their securi 
ties. A ready reference of indispensable 
value Thousands sold se parately at 35 


ADVICE-BY-MAIL as often as once a 
veek for 26 weeks—our best opinion on 
whether to buy, sell, hold any stock you 
inquire about that interests you at the 
particular time Not available alone 


ACT QUICKLY—EDITION LIMITED 


Only one edition of the Stock Record Bool 
is published each year and the supply is 
limited. So whether you buy the new Stock 
Record Book or get it FREE with a 
6-months’ trial subscription to FINANCIAI 
WORLD and its Added Services, be sure to 
order at once. (Additiona avings 


year subscription is only $20 Fill out 


nail the coupor today te 


» assure delirery 


out delay 


Absolute money-back guarantee 
if not satisfied within 30 days. 


_— ae See eee ee ee ee ee ee ae 1 
Dept. FB-41, 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N.Y. 


For payment enclosed, please ente 
my order for 


all for $12 


for only $20 


Zone State 
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While for 


NEW BOOK explaining: 


INDUSTRIAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Treasure Chest Land 


the UTAH, IDAHO, 
COLORADO, WYO- HAI 
MING area so rich 

in natural resources. POWER 








Write for FREE COPY 
Box 899, Dept. N C0 
Salt Lake City 10, Utoh ° 


Inquires held in strict confidence 





One of New York's finer 
hotels in exclusive 
Washington Square. 
Spacious single rooms 
from $10 daily. With air- 
conditioning from $12-$14 
Lavish 2 and 3 room apts. 
with serving pantries. 
Substantial savings by the 
month or on lease. 
N. Scheinman, Managing Director 
GR 3-6400 
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A Diversified Closed-End 
Investment Company 
First Quarter Dividends 
Record Date March 21, 1961 
30 cents a share 


on the COMMON STOCK 
Payable April 1, 1961 


67° cents a share on the 
$2.70 PREFERRED STOCK 
Payable April 1, 1961 


65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y 











6 LIGHT 


probability will be increased slightly 
this year. A dividend has been paid 
each year since 1929 

Nelly Don, traded on the American 
Stock Exchange, is a conservative 
old-line manufacturer of women’s 
dresses priced to sell in the $15-$20 
range: several years ago the Don- 
Abouts line was introduced which 
sells in the $6-$8 range 

The capitalization consists of 
$123,791 in funded debt and 507,813 
shares of common stock. Sales and 
earnings are currently around $12.3 
million and $1.19 per share, respective- 
ly, which shows gradual improvement 
during the period of the last six years 
or so. Finances are adequate. Divi- 
dends in recent years were 63c in 
1958, 90c in 1959, 72c plus 25% in 
stock in 1960. Current indicated an- 
nual dividend: 72c 

The company is extremely well- 
run and is considered by some sources 
close to the industry to be among the 
best in the trade. Perhaps with pa- 
tience the stock (around 19) could be 
another L’Aiglon, which—readers may 
or may not know—advanced from 8 
to 43 during the past year or so. Nelly 
Don is suggested only for those with 
a “speculative appetite.” 
1960-61, 24-12 


Price range 


HOOPER 
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a good value in a seasoned machinery 
stock. It has paid $2.50 per annum for 
the past ten years plus stock divi- 
dends of 2% both in 1957 and 1958. 
Per share earnings were $4.42 a share 
last year against $4.81 in 1959. Per 
share net has not been lower than 
1960's figure in any one of the past 
ten years and went as high as $6.32 in 
1957 and $6.11 in 1956. Financial po- 
sition is excellent. The company is 
heavy in air conditioning, construc- 
tion machinery and pumps 

Other stocks which appear to offer 
better-than-average value are Cham- 
pion Paper & Fibre Co., Phelps 
Dodge, Chicago Pneumatic Tool, 
Freeport Sulphur Co., United Shoe 
Machinery Corp., Singer Mfg., Con- 
tinental Insurance Co. (market value 
of common stock portfolio up some 
$80 million since December), South- 
ern Railway, Kansas City Southern 
Railway and Carrier Corp. 

In the low-priced speculation de- 
partment, I still like Natomas Co. at 
under 9, Servel at 18 or less, McDon- 
nell Aircraft Corp. at under 27, and 
Rohr Aircraft Corp. at under 26 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton, with net 
working capital of about $18 a share, 
looks good at around 14, but you may 
have to be patient with it 


Florida—Magic vacationiand every month 
of the year 


FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT 
COMPANY 


Miami, Florida 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that 
the holders of the Common Stock 
of Florida Power & Light Company 
of record at the close of business 
April 6th, 1961, are entitled to 
notice of and to vote at the Annual 
Meeting of Stockholders to be held 
in the Sky Room, Dupont Plaza 
Hotel, 300 Biscayne Boulevard Way, 
Miami, Florida, on Monday, May 
15th, 1961, at 2:00 o'clock P.M. 


W. F. Blaylock, 
Secretary. 


Florida—Gateway to the Americas for busi- 
ness and industry 


38th Annual 
Report 


Our Annual Report for 1960 was 
mailed March 15, 1961 to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
March 1, 1961. Copies are available to 
others on written request 


Address 


R. A. Yooer, Vice President-Finance 


DETROIT STEEL 
CORPORATION 


Box 7508-E. Detroit 9, Michigan 


SRS 
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to ignore the Fed. (As I write this, 
customers’ credit balances are re- 
ported at a new high; the odd-lot 
data, too, have continued to indicate 
strong investor skepticism.) 

We know now that at least those 
“public” speculators who last year ac- 
counted for some 17% of trading vol- 
ume, do their major-trend buying and 
selling at roughly the right times 
(which shows it can be done). Who 
else? According to the NYSE surveys, 
about 23% of Big Board transactions 
are done for the account of Stock 
Exchange members, somewhat more 
than half of this by the “specialists” 
in the course of their duty to maintain 
a liquid and orderly market in the 
stocks assigned to them. This profes- 
sional group certainly is not always 
right on the market, but it is hardly 
prone to fight a trend for long. There- 
fore, we can rank them alongside the 
margin customers for good market 
timing, which brings our “right” group 
to somewhat over 40% 

The remainder (about 24%) of Big 
Board volume last September was 
done by “institutions and intermedi- 
aries,” i.e., investment companies, in- 
surance companies, pension funds, etc., 
and commercial banks placing orders 
for otherwise unidentifiable accounts. 
Less than one sixth of this segment 
was attributable to mutual funds, the 
only category for which we have other 
publicly available statistics. Line 5 
on our chart shows changes in net 
investment purchases made for mu- 
tual-fund portfolios since 1957; it 
moves like a mixture of lines 2 and 3. 
From this, and from reports of spe- 
cific portfolio transactions, it seems a 
fair guess that the institutional group 
splits no better than 50-50 as to good 
and poor major-trend timing. (As a 
matter of interest, I have plotted line 
6 to show changes in the rate at which 
public investors buy mutual fund 
shares. You can see here the effect of 
persistent salesmanship and, by com- 
paring with line 5, the varying degree 
to which fund managers share their 
salesmen’s enthusiasm. 

So here we have found answers to 
our questions. The broad investing 
public appears to be a large minority. 
It places itself consistently at a dis- 
advantage against a small majority of 
52%, consisting of the margin cus- 
tomers (17%), the Stock Exchange 
members (23%), 
one half of the institutions-&-inter- 
mediaries (12%). You can also real- 
ize from this how small a marginal 
shift of opinion is necessary to re- 
verse a stock market trend. 
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King of the Kitchen. Although its basic ingredients haven’t varied much, 
Campbell Soup has a master chef’s way of serving up tastier profits year after 
year. For an inside-the-kitchen look at the nation’s largest and most profitable 
food canner, see ForBes next issue 
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ON THE 


TH 0 U ¢ HTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


If a man’s after money, he’s money- 
mad; if he keeps it, he’s a capitalist; if 
he spends it, he’s a playboy; if he 
doesn't get it, he’s a ne’er-do-well: if 
he doesn’t try to get it, he lacks ambi- 
tion. If he gets it without working for 
it, he’s a parasite; and if he accumu- 
lates it after a lifetime of hard work, 
people call him a fool who never got 
anything out of life Victor OLIVER 


It is interesting to notice how some 
minds seem them- 
selves, springing up under every dis- 
advantage and working their solitary 
but irresistible way through a thou- 
sand obstacles WASHINGTON IRVING 


almost to create 


Preparation for war is a constant 
stimulus to suspicion and ill will 


JAMES MONROE 


A college education is not a quan- 
titative memorized knowl- 
edge salted away in a card file. It is 
knowledge, a taste fo 
philosophy, if you will: a capacity to 
explore, to question, to perceive re- 


body of 


a taste for 


lationships between fields of knowl- 
ige and experience 

A. WHITNEY GRISWOLD 

To travel 

thing 


hopefully is a_ bette: 
than to 


ROBERT 


arrive 
Louis STEVENSON 
A science of economics must be de- 
veloped before a science of politics 
Ess n- 
of de- 
interests ol 


can be logically formulated 
tially, 


termining 


economics is the science 
whether the 
human beings are harmonious or an- 
tagonistic. This must be known before 
a science of politics can be formulated 
functions oi 


FREDERICK BASTIS1 


to determine the prope: 
vovernment 


Most of life is dull 
grubby, but routine is the momentum 
that keeps a man going. If you wait 
for inspiration you'll be standing on 
the corner after the parade is a mile 
down the street —Ben NICHOLAS 


routine and 


liberality be 
The first is leaving off 
the last be- 
stowing them to the benefit of others 
that need. The first without the last 
begets last with- 
out the first begets prodigality. Both 
together make an excellent temper. 
Happy the place where that is found. 

—WILLIAM PENN. 


Frugality is good, if 
joined with it 


superfluous expenses; 


covetousness; the 


Consciousness is the mere surface 
of our minds, of which, as of the 
earth, we do not know the 
but only the crust 

-ARTHUR 


inside, 
SCHOPENHAUER 


Life before literature, as 
the material always comes before the 
work. The hills are full of marble 
before the world blooms with statues 

PHILLIPS BROOKS 


comes 


The goal of a 
should be 


great democracy 
fulfillment, not 
should be adequacy, not serenity 

ABRAM SACHAI 


+ 


ease. It 


B. C. FORBES 


These spell FAILURE 
F ickleness 
A ffectation 
I ndifference 
L aziness 
U ppishness 
R ecklessness 


E n vy 


Never did I think so much, exist 
so much, be myself so much as in the 
alone and OI 


Walking has something about 


journeys I have made 
toot 
which animates and enlivens my ideas 
I can hardly think while I am still 
my body must be in motion to move 
my mind JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAL 
The man who thinks he has arrived 
slipping 

WILLIAM FEATHE! 


1S already 


does not contain any 
will check the 
tendency to put more and more o1 
The state is like 
which the 
display, multiply and starve the work- 
ers so the idlers will consume the food 
and the workers will perish. PLATO 


Democracy 


force which constant 
the public payroll 


a hive of bees in drones 


The only way for a rich man to be 
healthy is by exercise and abstinence, 
to live as if he were poor. 

Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE. 


The only purpose for which powe1 
can be rightfully exercised over any 
member of a civilized community, 
against his will, is to prevent harm to 
others. His own good, either physical 
or moral, is not a sufficient warrant 

JOHN Stuart MILL 


When ancient opinions and rules of 
life are taken away, the loss cannot 
possibly be estimated. From that mo- 
ment we have no compass to govern 
us, nor we know distinctly to 
what stee! 


can 
port to 
WILLIAM BurKI 


One can acquire everything in soli- 
tude character. 


HENRI DE 


except 
STENDHAIL 


It is a nice point in ethics whethe 
dishonest to rob one’s 
money-box. Obviously, 


consists of two selves 


it 1s own 
each of us 
the self that 
and the self that 
and one of them 
from the other as a 
his first cousin. Not 
only this, but each of them distrusts 

and is hostile to the othe 
ROBERT 


wishes to save 
wishes to spend 
differs as much 


man does from 


LYND 


We are 


some cause 


all ready to be 
The difference 
and a bad 


savage in 
betwee! 
one is the 


a good man 


choice f the Cause 
WILLIAM JAMES 
We prefer self-government with 
to servitude with tranquility 
Kwame NKR 


dange} 
MAH 
neve! velcome the 


Human beings 


news that something they have long 
untrue 
ways reply to that news by revilin 


its promulgato1 H. L. MENcKEN 


cherished is they almost al- 


Humility leads to strength and not 
to weakness. It is the highest form of 
self-respect to admit mistakes and t 
them 


JOHN J 


make amends for 


McCoy 


sunshine to the 
cannot keep it from 
JAMES M. Barrie 


who bring 


others 


Those 
lives of 
themselves. 


More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts 
available in a 537-page book. Regu- 


lar edition, $5 





A Text ee @ A wise man will hear, and will increase 


learning: and a man of understanding shall 


Sent in by Charles T. Freeman, 
Vernal, Utah What's your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts 


used 


attain unto wise counsels. 


—Proverss 1:5 
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Fishermen’s 


Along with scores of others, this 
once-proud car body is now a habitat 
for game fish about fifty feet beneath 
the surface of the Pacific Ocean. 

The man-made reef of old cars lies 
on the ocean side of Rincon Island, 
which was built by Richfield half a 
mile off the coast of Southern 
California for the recovery of under- 
ocean oil. Like the rocky base of the 
island itself, the reef provides hiding 


places for fish and anchorage for 


4 


et 


y nad 


Reef... Practical Conservation 


marine vegetation—which helps lure 
game fish to the area. 

Deep enough not to menace 
navigation, the reef is expected to 
increase fish population and also 
prove a paradise for sport fishermen. 
Constructed with the technical help 
of the California Department of Fish 
and Game, this development is in 
keeping with Richfield’s policy of 
furthering the conservation of our 
natural resources through the multi- 


ple use of its properties. 


( RICHFIELD 


we OIL CORPORATION 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


THE FAR WEST —l/and of dynamic 
industrial and population growth— 
where Richfield vision and research 
produce a wide variety of 
years-ahead petroleum products. 
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For connoisseurs of comfort and style 


WE PROUDLY INVITE You [to appraise this group of distinctive, new Goodform 300 Chairs... the most 
beautifully designed office chairs in America today! You can see their clean, modern lines and rich decorator 
colors. But what you can’t see is the famous GOODFORM PRINCIPLE OF ADJUSTABLE SEATING. As a “connoisseur 
of comfort”, you must actually experience the advantages of these personally adjusted chairs . . . scientifically 
designed to keep office workers as refreshed at the end of the day as when they started. 

Prove to yourself that Goodform 300 Chairs are extraordinarily comfortable, matchless in 

design, superior in quality... the finest thing that’s happened to office seating in years. ae 
Ask your nearby GF branch or dealer for a free trial. For a full color Goodform 300 ‘* —_ 
brochure, write Dept. FB-13, The General Fireproofing Company, Youngstown 1, Ohio. seus 
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